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» FORM AND SUBSTANCE IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


— we 


$$$ rrr a gr 


Howard J. Parad 

Director 

Smith College School for Social Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


A discussion of Objectives for the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
by Werner W. Boehm (291 pages, $6.00) and The Place of the Undergraduate 
Curriculum in Social Work Education, by Herbert Bisno (273 pages, $5.00). 
This review of volumes I and II of the thirteen-volume curriculum study pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Council on Social Work Education is being 
presented in the form of an article because of the special importance of the cur- 
riculum study to the field. With few exceptions, the other reviews will also be 
in the form of articles on two or three related volumes. 


Waar should be the social work curriculum 
of the future? A bold answer to this question 
is offered in Objectives for the Social Work 
Curriculum of the Future, Volume I of the 
curriculum study recently published under 
the auspices of the Council on Social Work 
Education. Volume I coordinates the major 
findings and recommendations of this three- 
year undertaking: Volume II, The Place of 
the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work 
Education, is concerned with undergraduate 
education.! Since they complement each 
other, it is appropriate to discuss both 
volumes in a single review, although obviously 
no pretense of thoroughness can be made. 


In Volume I, Dr. Werner Boehm, as 
director and coordinator of the study, poses 
the basic question concerning the nature, 
organization, and distribution of educational 
objectives which guides all thirteen volumes. 
Two “study instruments” are introduced: 
One defines the nature of social work, and 
the other the nature of social work education. 
The enhancement of social functioning is 
considered the ultimate goal of all social 
work and is defined in the context of role 
behavior. Many social workers will wonder 
why more consideration was not given to the 
dynamic psychology of the human beings 

1Of the remaining eleven volumes, eight deal with 
a variety of curriculum materials and three with fields 
of practice (rehabilitation, corrections, public social 
services). 
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occupying these roles, and to well-established 
formulations of diagnosis and treatment. 


The statement on the nature of social work 
education summarizes the historical evolu- 
tion and some of the unresolved issues of 
professional education. Dr. Boehm believes 
the emphasis on social work education has 
been on the “how” and not on the “what” 
and “why.” Insufficient recognition is given 
to leading educators such as Lucille Austin, 
Nathan Cohen, Florence Day, Annette 
Garrett, Gordon Hamilton, Florence Hollis, 
Leonard Mayo, Ruth Smalley, Helen Wright 
—and many others—who have clearly articu- 
lated the basic social purposes of professional 
education. 


Findings and Recommendations 


Relying heavily on Mr. Bisno’s study of 
undergraduate education, Dr. Boehm offers 
some findings and recommendations: 


1) Since the transition from undergraduate 
to graduate education, as presently consti- 
tuted, is much too abrupt, an undergraduate- 
graduate continuum is elaborated. 


2) The scientific-philosophical foundation 
underlying the methods of social work may 
be learned in two stages of this continuum: 
a first (or selection) stage, including courses 
in the sociocultural, group and individual 
bases of social work, to which a course on the 
“ingredients of the social work profession”’ is 
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later added; and a second (or focusing) stage, 
including content on social welfare policy 
and services, human growth and behavior, 
and the values of social work. It is envisioned 
that stage one will be covered in the junior 
and senior years of college; parts of stage 
two would also be covered on the under- 
graduate level if experimentation warranted. 


3) A third concerned with the 
graduate aspect of the proposed continuum, 
may include parts of the preceding stage. It 
includes the following three phases of the 
method components (casework, group work, 
community organization, administration or 
research); (A) concurrent class and _ field 
learning, (B) a nine-month paid “practicum,” 
(c) three final “integrative” seminars over a 
ten-week summer period. 


stage, 


Now we come to the heart of the author’s 
recommendation. Dr. Boehm seems to favor 
conferring the master’s degree at the end of 
phase a. However, he wisely anticipates the 
problems associated with the proposal for 
a five-year undergraduate-graduate contin- 
uum and suggests other possibilities for 
timing the awarding of the degree. In ex- 
plaining the rationale for this plan, the 
author cautiously requests that this proposal 
lead to experimentation, not outright accept- 
ance or rejection. However, before under- 
taking an experiment, one must have con- 
viction about the worthwhileness of the 
proposal to be tested. There will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the recom- 
mendations outlined in phases a, B, and c 
attack or retreat from the problems of social 
work education—for example, the need to 
develop more adequate field teaching oppor- 
tunities. 


The author’s proposal rests on three re- 
lated assumptions: that certain courses in 
human growth and behavior can be ade- 
quately learned in one year—either at the 
undergraduate or graduate level; that the 
development of beginning competence is in- 
compatible with the other generally agreed 
upon objectives of professional education— 
professional identification, self-awareness, 
and the integration of knowledge, attitudes 
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and skills; that intensive, sustained, skill- 
oriented field work is beyond the school’s 
proper jurisdiction. 


These assumptions are questionable for at 
least three reasons: First, it is naive to think 
that the scientific psychodynamic under- 
pinning for methods courses, e.g. casework, 
can be acquired in a limited period without 
risking extreme superficiality. Second, even 
though we may lack universally accepted 
criteria, beginning competence is still a 
proper educational goal for the school and a 
valid expectation on the part of the agency. 
We cannot and should not try to evade this 
responsibility. (Since the study did not 
address itself to a scientific investigation of 
the problem of beginning competence, the 
author’s statements on this subject must be 
considered personal impressions, not findin 
rigorously arrived at.) 


gs 


Third, and perhaps most important of all, 
the practicum proposed for phase B is essen- 
tially a recommendation for an intensive, 
sustained “block-plan” type of field work 
which is now operating effectively in a num- 
ber of schools. It does not, at this stage of 
our professional history, require the type of 
experimentation called for by the author. 
The real issue is obviously not the merits of 
the block plan versus those of the concurrent 
plan, but rather the quality of the field 
teaching and the type of learning oppor- 
tunities available under either arrangement. 
We are dealing with a two-sided coin with 
theory on one side and practice on the other 
—not with an artificial cleavage. Most edu- 
cators subscribe to the view that our class- 
room teaching of theory should be practice- 
oriented and our field teaching of practice 
should be theory-oriented. In order to grasp 
the true essence of social work education, 
one must appreciate the rhythm and flow 
involved in this total learning process. 


A curious paradox is evident in the author’s 
recommendations. While underestimating 
what is now accomplished in good field work 
teaching, he tends to overestimate what 
might be accomplished in an agency prac- 
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which is loosely defined as follows 


ticum, 
p. 160): 


“The agency would provide intensive super- 
vision and full-time paid experience over a period 
of nine to eleven months, to help the student 
reach a level of professional skill required for 
effective staff performance. This field experience, 
which might be a joint school-agency venture, 
might lead to the assumption of relatively self- 
dependent practice of social work on the part of 
the worker soon after the practicum period, with 
supervision provided only as needed.” 


No evidence is given to support the impli- 
cation that “relatively self-dependent prac- 
tice” will be accelerated by this plan. In fact 
experience would seem to foretell that the 
student emerging from the practicum would 
need at least the same quality and quantity 
of supervision, and possibly even more if 
effective educational liaison is lacking during 
the practicum period. In effect, the practicum 
is a disguised scholarship subsidy given by 
the agency, since the student (or worker, if 
he has already received the master’s degree) 
is not ready, according to the author, for 
even junior practitioner responsibilities. The 
selection of agencies for the practicum is 
left to chance or planned experimentation, 
whereas the present field work pattern pro- 
‘ides clear criteria for adequate field teaching 
in the context of ever-growing and increas- 
ingly effective collaboration between school 


and agency. Finally, the certification granted 
after the ten-week summer seminars seems 
weak and even meaningless in comparison 
with the recent NASW certification proposal 
based on two years of acceptable supervised 


practice following the master’s degree. 


Dr. Boehm’s brief summary of the research 
project (Volume IX) is especially pertinent 
in the light of our interest in training research- 
minded practitioners. In quite realistic terms, 
he discusses the possibility of training stu- 
dents at the master’s level who will have 
“a level of skill that lies between that of a 
research pr actitioner and a research special- 
ist. . i. Xperimentation in this direction 
seems et more promising than 


drill 
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sterile exercises in conceptual gymnastics, as 
Mr. Bisno proposes in Volume II. 


Dr. Burns’s appendix on “Social Policy in 
the Social Work Curriculum” is lucid and 
compelling; it quickly dispels the illusion of 
training social policy practitioners within 
the span of a two-year curriculum. After 
differentiating social policy ‘‘awareness” 
from social policy “expertise,” Dr. Burns 
supports Dr. Boehm’s contention that “the 
similarity between community organization 
and administration is most pronounced in 
the area of social policy” (p. 146). While 
specialized field experiences might be recom- 
mended for different types of 
practitioner,” 


“social policy 
the theoretic academic con- 
tent should treat community organization 
and social administration as “one area of 
specialization, rather than two” (p. 270). 


* * * 


Herbert Bisno’s monograph on The Place 
of the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social 
Work Education, the longest in the twelve 
project series, is written with spirit and 
impressively footnoted. Unfortunately, the 
information compiled from some fifty re- 
sponses to questionnaires completed by 
colleges offering undergraduate programs is 
incompletely charted. Thus, 
often unable to draw 


the reader is 
his own conclusions 
from original data. For example, a question- 
naire (p. 249) indicates an inquiry about the 
number of students who completed under- 
“went 
work 


graduate social work programs and 
on to a graduate 
immediately 


school of social 
after graduation.” However, 
examination of the text provides no data on 
this critically important question. While one 
can be sympathetic with the limitations 
governing an extensive study of this sort, 
one cannot avoid taking issue with this type 
of omission. 


The Five-Year “Integrated” Plan 


The major recommendation of this report, 
the five-year “integrated” social work educa- 
tion plan, is probably ¢he most significant 
proposal made in the entire study. It will 
undoubtedly excite great interest, ranging 
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from avid acceptance to outraged indigna- 
tion. At least one caveat, however, is in 
order: As novel as this plan may seem, it 
was tried (and in a not altogether different 
form) several years ago and found wanting. 

Mr. Bisno is forthright in his preference 
for a “4-1 pattern,” consisting of four 
years of college and one year of graduate 
school. The following factors have influenced 
Bisno’s advocacy of the five-year plan: 
dissatisfaction with the “discontinuity” of the 
transition from undergraduate to graduate 
education, “deadly duplication” of courses 
in the graduate curriculum, shortage of 
trained personnel, competition with other 
professions. The Bisno plan for remedying 
these problems is admittedly similar to the 
recommendations made by the Hollis-Taylor 
report in 1951. There will, it is hoped, be 
lively debate on the question of continuity 
from undergraduate to graduate education. 
Mr. Bisno’s comments on dealing with this 
transition problem through “liberalizing” 
influences, although amusing in pursuing 
the elusive problem of defining the liberal 
arts, may not convince all readers. 


Can the undergraduate program simul- 
taneously achieve two objectives—vocational 
preparation and recruitment for graduate 
work? One wonders whether schools now 
offering a great variety of undergraduate 
social work courses have been able to 
demonstrate that it is possible to achieve 
both goals effectively. This question can be 
answered only by factual documentation. 


Child welfare administrators will be inter- 
ested in the author’s proposal for the junior 
position of “social work associate.” Should 
this position be “‘legitimatized” through the 
establishment of undergraduate training 
programs? If social work is still a young 
and evolving profession, it would seem that 
ancillary developments should follow, not 
precede, the strengthening of the major pro- 
fession. The role of social work associate 
may be premature until the public social 
services show clear signs of becoming staffed 
by much larger cadres of trained workers. 


The question of how liberal the liberal 
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arts should be is under perennial scrutiny in 
colleges throughout the country. Should 
schools of social work continue to define 
entrance requirements liberally so as to 
emphasize intellectual breadth and personal 
promise? In view of our desire to give the 
undergraduate student maximum freedom 
of choice, 24 to 30 semester hours in social 
work content may seem too high. One or 
two comprehensive introductory courses in 
social work on the undergraduate level, 
supplemented by appropriate agency and 
field experience and taught by knowledge. ? 
able social workers, in good liberal arts 
colleges, would seem more appropriate for 
accomplishing the educational, “mediating” 
and recruitment objectives mentioned in the 
study. Bolstered by stimulating summer 


ET Ny 


experiences in social work career programs } 


(including educational seminars and_ paid 
work periods under competent supervision), 
such courses could be even more effective, 
without sacrificing the principle of sound 
liberal arts preparation. 


year ’round and summer career programs 
might well have been elaborated in this 
study as a method for dealing with our 
recruitment problem. The child welfare field 
can contribute richly towards the success of 
these career programs by providing super- 
vised jobs of a time-limited nature. There 
are already signs of goodly returns from this 
type of participation. 


The shortage of social workers, especially 
in the public social services, is a genuine 
concern to educators and practitioners alike; 
indeed, it should be of equal concern to every 
enlightened citizen. In a sense, government 
may be held responsible for this shortage: 
It has enacted progressively liberal social 
welfare legislation providing for enormous 
expansion of our public social services without 
insuring, through substantial standards and 
financial provisions, a steady flow of trained 
practitioners to staff these positions. As 
experienced child welfare administrators 
know, when appropriate standards and proper 
financing are developed, good services and 
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more adequate supplies of professional per- 
sonnel follow. The only way to break a 
vicious circle is to break it! 


Whether or not the reader agrees with 
Mr. Bisno’s conclusions, he will feel chal- 
lenged by his provocative presentation and 
appreciative of his wide-ranging bibliography. 
An index comparable to the excellent one in 
Volume I would enhance the usefulness of 
iis Monograph. 
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In Conclusion 

Those who had expected this study to 
provide carefully documented research will 
perhaps be disappointed. While these vol- 
umes deserve widespread interest because of 
their treatment of controversial problems, 
they provide suggestions for experimentation 
than workable This 


viewer believes the key issues facing social 


rather solutions. re- 


work education will not be solved by undue 
preoccupation with overlapping behavioristic 
objectives, nor by an architectural approach 
to the ‘‘building” of multi-layered structures, 
sequences and stages. Rather, they will be 
solved by gradual advances in scientific 
knowledge, by continued emphasis on the 
recruitment of high-calibre students (in- 
cluding those who have been traumatized 
by “discontinuity’’) and on the selection of 
first-rate faculty and exemplary agency- 
employed supervisors qualified as field teach- 
ers. Whatever one’s opinions about the form 
social work education should take, increased 
recognition of these qualitative objectives 
will insure the success of the social work 
curriculum of the future. 
8 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 
Central Regional Conference 
March 10, 11, 12 
Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio 
Chairman: Miss Katharine J. Dunn, Case Consultant 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
217 North Ludlow Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Midwest Regional Conference 
March 21, 22, 23 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chairman: Callman Rawley, Executive Director 
Jewish Family & Children’s Service 
404 South Eighth Street 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
One winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1960 
* 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 27, 1960 to July 27, 1961 
e 


For further information write to 


THe Director Cot.teGe Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
. 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is avail- 
able in both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 
Scholarships or training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write to the Dean. 
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Harry Pannor 


Director, Casework Services 


Sylvia Schild* 
Counselor 

Parent-Child Guidance Service 
Jewish Big Brothers Association 
of Los Angeles 


Recentty, an attorney in the community 
telephoned to request our immediate help 
with a problem. He had just concluded the 
final legalities in a divorce when the mother 
anxiously sought his advice because her 
fifteen-year-old adolescent son had “‘sud- 
She 
frightened now by the peculiar shift in his 


denly reacted” to the divorce. was 


behavior. He was and 


abusively aggressive. The attorney was as 


very destructive 
disconcerted as his client about the boy’s 
reaction, and being aware that our agency 
dealt with emotional problems of boys, he 
initiated the referral.! 

Immediate questions arise as to why the 
family crisis had been allowed to wait until 
this point before help was sought. Un- 
doubtedly, the boy’s reaction to the disrup- 
tion of his family had been brewing for some 
time and had been overlooked during the 
legal activities for the divorce. Assuming 
that most parents, in severing their mar- 
riages, concern themselves with the welfare 
of their children as evinced in the physical 
matters of custody and financial support, 
what consideration is given to safeguarding 

A 


the child’s emotional well-bein 


g? 

In cases like the one just cited, challenging 
queries are raised for the agency in helping 
the troubled child with his problems in par- 
ent-child relationships, when counseling be- 
gins after the divorce. Do we counsel with 








* Mrs. Schild is now Casework Specialist with the 
Child Development Clinic, Childrens Hospital Society 
of Los Angeles. 

1Jewish Big Brothers Association is a multiple- 
function agency serving Jewish boys, between the ages 
of six and eighteen, and their parents, in Los Angeles 
County. This article relates to the counseling within 
the Parent-Child Guidance Service. 
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IMPACT OF DIVORCE ON CHILDREN 





Help with problems in parent-child relationships | 
when 


a marriage has been or is being dissolved. 


5 


both parents? If so, what is the focus with | 
them? Do we work with only the parent 
having legal custody? If we do this, are we} 
unwittingly further separating the child | 
emotionally from the parent not having legal 
custody? When divorced parents remarry, | 
what role should be assigned to the step. 
parents? Do we include the step-parent with 
whom the child lives? What is their part in} 
the treatment of the child’s problems which 


— 


stem from conflicts over the divorce? 
Attitudes Toward Divorce 


It is generally accepted that divorce re- 
flects a failure in interpersonal relationships. 


TT 


~~ 


Eisenstein states: 


—-- 


“While the imprints of marital discord do not 
always lead to manifest neurotic symptoms in the 
child, they affect his attitudes and outlook on life. 
Later these appear as unconscious patterns which 


impair his own choice of the sexual and marital 
partner,’ 


— 


Today, there appears to be a minimal use of ? 


professional help with divorce, possibly be- 
cause we are coming to view it as achievable 


RE 


with relative emotional ease. Perhaps this 
attitude prevails because of the frequency of | 
divorce and the apparent cultural acceptance 
of it as an adequate problem-solving device. 
Ackerman indicates that the divorce rate in } 
our society is high, roughly one for every | 


three or four marriages.* If one adds the } 


homes where separations and desertions have 


occurred without due process of law, it can 
be seen that in reality more families are 
struggling with problems similar to those of 





2 Victor W. Eisenstein, M.D., Neurotic Interaction ip 
Marriage, Basic Books, Inc., N.Y., 1956, pp. 55-56. 

3 Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., The Psychodynamics | 
of Family Life, Basic Books, Inc., N.Y., 1958, p. 149. 
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divorced parents than this statistic in itself 
indicates. Our experience reveals that dis- 
solution of marriage, where children are in- 
volved, is at best a difficult emotional resolu- 
tion to which casework can make a valuable 
contribution. 


Because of their ambivalence in seeking 
help, families present their problems usually 
in one of two ways. The presenting com- 
plaint may be in reference to the child’s be- 
havior, which the parent does not see relating 


to the divorce. 


Mrs. Abel was referred by the school principal 
about her thirteen-year-old son, Mike, who has a 
history of poor school achievement, despite his 
very superior intellectual ability. When Mike was 
two years old, Mrs. Abel divorced her husband 
because he gambled. Mike did not see his father 
until he was seven, when Mr. Abel took the 
mother into court to gain visitation rights. The 
father saw Mike infrequently until about a year 


ago when the visits stopped, primarily because of 


Mrs. Abel’s interference. 

Mrs. Abel knew her husband gambled before 
the marriage. She denied the existence of marital 
problems until Mike was born, when she was able 
to shift the responsibility for the marital diffi- 
culties to Mr. Abel by attacking him as an in- 
adequate father to Mike. This gave her an ac- 
ceptable reason to free herself from the marriage. 
Her guilt about depriving Mike of a father was 
lessened by her rationale that she would one day 
remarry and provide him with a “good” father. 
As time passed and she did not remarry, Mrs. 
Abel’s mounting guilt that she had deprived Mike 
of a father he needed unconsciously reflected it- 
self in an ever-increasing overprotective, indul- 
gent, seductive relationship with the boy. 

As a result, Mike was having difficulties in 
interpersonal relationships and in meeting de- 
mands outside of his home on a reality basis. He 
reveled in fantasies, usually in the wishful dream- 
ing that his father was again in the home. He was 
petulantly immature and easily frustrated. At the 
time of referral, Mrs. Abel basically projected the 
problems onto the school, and intellectually re- 
lated them to Mike’s being “‘fatherless.” She 
made no emotional connection of Mike’s prob- 
lems to the divorce and the parent-child relation- 
ships. 


In contrast, the marital conflicts may be 


presented immediately as the reason for the 
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child’s difficulties. Parents who are newly 
divorced may seek help when they become 
aware that their children are reacting to the 
adjustments to the marital dissolution. In 
cases of remarriage, the step-parent and 
natural parent may apply with concerns about 
the problems of the children in the home. 


Parents’ Defenses re Divorce 

Many parents rationalize that the divorce 
“is best for the children.” In the counseling 
process it is not uncommon to find that this 
rationale has become an effective defense 
which interferes with their ability to see the 
relationship between the marital breakdown 
and their child’s problem. 

By the sixth week of counseling Mrs. Abel 
defensively stated that her reason for getting the 
divorce was to protect Mike. His father was a 
“bad citizen” and a “poor influence.” Underlying 
this rationale was Mrs. Abel’s belief that criminal 
traits are inherited, and thus her fear that Mike 
would turn out to be like his father. By keeping 
the boy away from him and by portraying his 
father in a poor light, she hoped to avoid this out- 
come. During the marriage Mrs. Abel had clung 
to the hope that Mr. Abel would reform and prove 
that her fear was unfounded. When his increased 
delinquencies resulted in imprisonment, this hope 
was destroyed, and she resorted to the divorce. 
Her fear that the criminal traits are inherited was 
solidified. Her negative image of Mr. Abel, high- 
lighted at the time of the divorce, was frozen and 
became exaggerated as time went on. This gave 
Mike no opportunity to see his father in a positive 
light. Through the counseling process Mrs. Abel 
was enabled to understand that criminal traits are 
not hereditary. Freed of her fear, she was able to 
modify her frozen image of her ex-husband and to 
convey a more acceptable idea of his father to 
Mike. 

Awareness of the parents’ defenses about 
their divorce is essential, since in treatment 
they will be re-examining the original moti- 
vating factors in their decision to dissolve 
the marriage. This can be anxiety-provoking 
for them because it reopens their own re- 
pressed emotional conflicts, and because of 
the inescapable reality that (and they know 
this) the child has to experience the divorce. 

As Mrs. Abel became more aware of the nature 
of Mike’s problem, her anxiety increased. She 
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reviewed her reasons for the divorce, her repressed 
and Mr. Abel 


spilling over. Her reaction to an article! about 


unresolved hostilities toward 
how mothers could best help their children accept 
a divorced father was that she had best not talk 
about it as the counselor would see all her “‘bit- 
terness.”” As her panic grew in re-living the ten- 
sions of the marital conflict, she reiterated that 
the divorce had been best for Mike, going so far 
as to say, “When I divorced my husband I was 
still in love with him but I had to think of Mike.” 


Looking at the Realistic Problems 

In order to help Mrs. Abel focus on the 
realistic problems which the divorce had 
created for her in her relationship with her 
son, it was necessary that the caseworker 
understand and accept her reasons for the 
divorce. We do not add to a parent’s re- 
activated guilt for having made a decision 
which she had felt to be vital and valid for 
herself at that time. Mrs. Abel’s guilt was 
alleviated by supporting the positive aspects 
of her healthy concerns for her child and her 
strong need to be an adequate mother. This 
freed her to look at the problems of the 
divorce which she had not been able to put 
in correct perspective when her energies were 
directed towards defending her decision to 
divorce. 

Mrs. Abel then began to use her parental 
role differently and more realistically. She 
moved from intellectual awareness to emo- 
tional acceptance that her burden as a moth- 
er became greater by virtue of being di- 
vorced. As a mother to Mike she had as- 
sumed, in addition to the usual materral 
obligations, responsibilities of a different 
nature. It was necessary, after the divorce, 
for Mrs. Abel to get a job. In addition, she 
was faced with the problem of attempting to 
meet some of Mike’s emotional needs which 
had been left unfulfilled by the father’s 
absence. 


Parents who are able to accept the fact 
that the divorce will result in new problems 
can use their energies in solving problems 

4 Benjamin Spock, M.D., “What Do You Say to a 
Child Whose Father Has Left and Is Never Coming 


Back?” Ladies Home Journal, September, 1958, pp. 
20-22. 
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that arise. This acceptance lessens the ten- 


- 


dency to neurotically project their hostility, 


Mike, too, has been helped to see that the di- 


vorce was between his parents and that each of | 


them still retained parental ties with him. This 
has relieved him of the usual feeling that in some 
way he was responsible for the rift between his 
parents. Moreover, this approach enabled him to 
begin to more realistically appraise his own re- 
lationships with his mother. It is hoped that Mike 
will be able to resolve his conflicts in a satisfactory 
way, freeing him to make meaningful relationships 
in his own life situation. 


Involvement of Both Parents 


In the above case the father is not in the 
picture physically. In other cases we have 
found fathers who are concerned and wish to 
have a role in resolving their child’s difficul- 
ties. Ackerman states, 


“It is to be remembered too that there can be 
no eftective divorce for parents. Though per- 
manently divided as a sexual couple, they remain 
permanently tied by their joint responsibility for 
the care of their children and in some instances 
this tie becomes a source of suffering for many 
years, ’”6 


A very pointed illustration of this is the 
Marcus case. 


Both parents were present in the intake inter- 
view, indicating that they were referred by the 
school. The teacher feels that their seven-year-old 
son, Robert, has no respect for authority, is 
hostile in school, will not stay in the area to 
which he is assigned, cries easily, and alibis a 
great deal when he is being corrected or criticized. 
Background history revealed that problems with 
Robert had existed from early years. However, 
they seemed to have been greatly exaggerated and 
become full-blown in the past year. 


As this young couple continued in the joint 
interview, one had the feeling of warmth and 
sincerity, particularly in reference to their chil- 
dren. They have a three-year-old daughter also. 
The father described how he visits with his family 
daily and how he has begun to re-examine his 
relationship with his son. He feels very much con- 
cerned about his son’s problem and wonders 
whether the fact that he rarely disciplined or set 


5 Nathan Ackerman, M.D.,, op cit. p. 149. 
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limits in the past was related to the present diffi- 
culties. Since on their application form they had 
given no clue to their present marital status, the 
counselor was surprised to find out that for the 
past year these parents have been divorced and 
are maintaining separate homes, with the mother 
having custody of the children. 

The question of what area was the para- 
mount cause of the parents’ anxiety was 
settled when they specifically centered their 
concerns on Robert. Later on they indicated 
that they were thinking of a possible recon- 
ciliation. However, they were not requesting 
help with this question. Although they had 
been aware that things were not what they 
should have been in regard to the children, 
these problems now came to the forefront 
and assumed major proportions. The parents 
seemed suddenly to understand the meaning 
that these children had to them, and the 
needs that they met for them. The potential 
loss, by virtue of the divorce, of the positive 
aspects of the marriage which related to the 
children created conflicts for the parents. 


Conclusions and Implications 

A re-examination of our approach to 
marital and family counseling where divorce 
is a factor seems indicated if we are to best 
utilize our professional skills in helping 
people towards healthy social living. We 
need better understanding of the relation- 
ships between marital partners and their 
children, and of their interrelated needs. 

Do we dwell too much on the disruptive 
factors in the marriage? Are we underesti- 
mating the healthy and rewarding potentials 
that exist for the parents, particularly the 
affectional ties with the children, in z#tact 
family living? As Despert points out, “We 
must expect problems, both minor and 
major, to come between partners in all mar- 
riages, including those secure and _ stable 
marriages which form the majority of the 
population even in the most troubled times. 
... Ideally, the shared crises of living draw 
parents and children closer to each other in 
understanding and love.’® 


day & Co., Inc., N.Y., 1953, p. 24. 
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Many workers in their beginning experi- 
ences with joint interviews of parents tend to 
place more importance on the expressed 
marital conflicts and discords than do the 
clients themselves. Perhaps a parallel can be 
drawn with the questions now being raised 
among social workers about placing a child 
outside his home because of pathological 
factors, without a closer evaluation of the 
positive strengths available to him in his own 
home despite the pathology. 


When divorce has already taken place, we 
realize that we cannot reconstruct the family 
as it was before. The focus must be on mini- 
mizing for the child the failure implicit in the 
divorce. One reason that children of divorce 
have more problems is that for them reality 
testing becomes more limited, particularly 
when one parent absents himself from the 
home and may have a minimal or non- 
existent ongoing contact with the child. In 
the helping situation, the child learns to deal 
with reality factors so that he has less op- 
portunity to fantasy and distort the situa- 
tion. This lessens the amount of frustration 
and disappointment that exists because his 
parents are divided, and frees him to better 
make his own satisfying affectional relation- 
ships. 


Many of the children’s problems have 
their roots in the situation that existed prior 
to the divorce. However, we need to be 
aware that in most situations divorce ag- 
gravates them. The emotional problems in 
the divorce situation are often so overwhelm- 
ing that without help the pathological con- 
flicts continue unresolved. This pathology 
becomes aggravated because of the new 
problems—such as housekeeping, child care, 
housing and employment—which the divorce 
creates. These are the kinds of living prob- 
lems that had been resolved in some way 
when the family was intact. Additional shifts 
and changes come about in the social life of 
the family members. For example, the di- 
vorced partners may see themselves again as 
single, marriageable people, whose situation 
is often complicated by the child’s emotional 
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conflicts and investments in the courting 
process. 

Perhaps one reason why we do not see 
more children of divorced families in counsel- 
ing agencies and guidance clinics is that it is 
more difficult for these parents to seek help. 
Marital partners expend considerable emo- 
tional energy in the crisis of divorcing each 
other. The existing problems of the children 
become more exaggerated during and follow- 
ing the divorce as their emotional needs are 
not fully met by the parents, who are strug- 
gling to resolve their own personal problems. 
This fact may be evidenced by the high pro- 
portion of children from broken homes who 
are involved in delinquency and the even 
greater number who are found in juvenile de- 
tention facilities. In the fiscal year 1957- 
1958, in 82.9 percent of all referrals of 
juveniles to the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department the marital status of the 
parents was known. Of this group, 42.7 per- 
cent came from broken homes; 71 percent 
of them were charged with delinquent of- 
fenses.’ 


Parents’ Resistance to Seeking Help 


Do we not need to examine our techniques 
in working with families in divorce situa- 
tions? Are we bringing in the fathers or are 
we only accidentally involving those we see? 
We know that part of the parents’ resistance 
in seeking help stems from feelings of 
responsibility for the problems. In divorce 
cases this aspect becomes magnified, since 
the parents consciously or unconsciously 
have some feeling that divorce has brought 
an added problem for the child. 


The father is often most resistant to in- 
volvement in his child’s problem, since his 
guilt is greatly intensified by his absence 
from the home. He may build up resentments 
as emphasis is placed on his role as financial 
provider, with parental love being 
measured in terms of the amount and con- 
sistency of child-support payments. His 
ability to develop and sustain meaningful 


his 


7 Material obtained from the Research Department 
of the Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
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Leona 


relationships with his children may be hin- 
dered by artificial limitations created by the 
divorce. He has special times for visits, so is 
not always available at the moments of need | 
or crisis. Some fathers feel rejected by their 
children as the familiarity of intimate per- 
sonal association is obscured with time and 


divorced fathers requires consideration of a 


> 
physical separation. Perhaps involvement of | 
' 


more aggressive approach by agencies. 


Another factor in heightening resistance 


is that the divorced parent may feel that the 
new solutions on which he is working will be 


threatened. He may be involved in re-focus- } 


ing of goals, which could include remarriage 


and a new family life. He may feel that in- | 


volving himself in help for his child of a pre- 
vious marriage will jeopardize his efforts to 
succeed in a new marriage. An understanding 
of these dynamics can help us to find ways of 
involving more of these parents in help for 
the child. For example, perhaps agencies that 
have rigid requirements about working only 
with the parent that has custody of the child 
will want to reconsider this policy if the best 
interests of the child are to be met. 


Today the family unit has become more 
isolated, with a compensating intensity in 
interpersonal relationships. The family re- 
mains the main social unit, which has the 
optimum opportunities for the child to grow 
and develop into healthy maturity. In- 
evitably there will be family breakdowns re- 
sulting in divorces. And when divorce has 
taken place by appropriate decision, it has 
inherent in it problems which are not neces- 
sarily pathological, but are a part of the 
divorce situation. 

When it is a traumatic experience, divorce 
requires professional help to reinforce for the 
child and his parents whatever constructive 
factors exist in the parent-child relationship. 
But must we not also question the rationales 
that lead to a quick acceptance of divorce as 
a solution to family problems? Perhaps we 
who have specialized knowledge about 
troubled families can better develop our un- 
derstanding and ways of enabling families to 
remain intact. 
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) SAMPLING SOCIAL WORK 


Leona L. Riskin 
Director 

Social Work Careers Program 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Tue pest way to sell a good product is to 
let a person try it. More and more this 
“philosophy” is being accepted by the profes- 
sions where the nature of the work is not well 
known. College students are being en- 
couraged to “test themselves” in those fields 
through a supervised work experience. Social 
work has been finding this to be the most ef- 
fective recruitment device, and each year 
brings an increase in the number of summer 
social work experience programs in the 
country. 

Instituted by the New York School of 
Social Work in 1954, the first project in social 
work led to the development of the Social 
Work 


New York. In turn, this gave impetus to 


Recruiting Committee of Greater 


full-time recruitment programs in Cleveland 
and Boston in 1956. Today there are eight 
such programs in the United States and one 
in Canada. 

The development of such a program re- 
quires a great deal of advance planning and 
close cooperation with the local agency 
executives and staffs, schools of social work 
in the area, and the undergraduate schools. 


The Plan 

The general plan of existing programs is to 
employ students for eight to ten weeks in a 
public or private casework or group work set- 
ting, and to provide a series of group meet- 
ings for further orientation to the field. 
Students selected are usually sophomores or 
juniors who have not yet made a career 
choice, but want to find out more about 
social work because of previous volunteer or 
work experiences or undergraduate courses. 

In order to obtain applicants who have 
potential for the field and a sincere desire to 
explore further, one must enlist the help of 


college placement directors and guidance 
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How summer social work programs for selected 
undergraduates can serve as an effective aid to 
recruitment. 


counselors, who bring information about the 
program to the attention of promising stu- 
dents and stimulate interest in the positions 
offered. The response to the offering of such 
summer employment has been gratifying. 
Usually there are four or five times more ap- 
plicants than available positions. Wherever 
possible, the screening committee refers stu- 
dents to positions for which they have ex- 
pressed preference. The agency executive 
makes the decision as to employment after a 
personal interview. Interpretation of the 
program to agency executives and board 
members must begin well in advance of the 
approach to college students. Since the de- 
mand for positions is so great, it is necessary 
to help agencies see how a non-professional 
can be used in the setting, how the salary can 
be provided within a limited budget, and 
how standards of supervision set by the pro- 
gram can be met. These difficulties, which 
agencies fregently present when approached 
to provide a student position, are usually 
quite realistic but not insoluble, as the 
marked growth of programs in this country 
during the past five years testifies. From an 
extremely limited number of casework and 
group work positions in private agencies, 
these work experience programs have grown 
until they are now offered in almost every 
area of public and private social welfare. 


Appeal of Child Welfare 

The child welfare field lends itself especial- 
ly well to the development of an interest in 
social work through a summer experience. 
Children’s agencies are the first choice of 
many students, perhaps because of previous 
experiences in working with children as camp 
counselors or as volunteers in settlement 
houses, or perhaps because they see this age 
level as the one where there is more hope of 
achieving change. The many tangible serv- 
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ices which students can offer the child and 
his family provide the initial gratification 
which often attracts people to this helping 
profession. 

Careful supervision will frequently bring 
out a beginning stage of professional develop- 
ment during the eight-week period, since 
many of the participants come to the pro- 
gram with rich and varied academic back- 
grounds, including psychological and _ soci- 
ological understanding. 


Summer Social Work Project 

During the summer of 1959, the fourth 
Summer Social Work Project of the Social 
Work Careers Program of Massachusetts 
provided positions for forty-nine sophomores 
and juniors from thirty-three colleges, a 
little more than 20 percent of the 235 students 
who had applied for jobs by early March. 
Many had been screened by guidance coun- 
selors or placement personnel and came high- 
ly recommended. It was possible, therefore, 
to be highly selective, and to offer positions 
only to students who seemed to be truly un- 
certain as to career choice or seeking clari- 
fication of their nebulous ideas about social 
work. At the close of the summer program 
we always discover that several students 
were already committed to the field and 
came because of the desire for a professional- 
ly supervised job. The summer serves to 
reinforce their career choice, and they usual- 
ly prove to be excellent campus recruiters 
when they return to college. 


Sixteen of the forty-nine students worked 
in child welfare agencies, both public and 
private. Many others were involved with 
children directly through group work and 
activities programs at settlement houses and 
community centers, a state hospital school, 
mental hospital and general hospital and a 
service for retarded children. 


The duties were varied and were intended 
to give the student an over-all view of agency 
services. The amount of responsibility given 
is usually determined by the student’s level 
of development, both emotional and intel- 
lectual. Most students are kept at tasks that 
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are specific and tangible in relation to the 

care of the child but are permitted to carry a 

few prolonged contacts to see and feel the | 
development of relationship. 


The Jobs Held 

The following job descriptions are taken 
from forms submitted by children’s agencies 
participating in the 1959 Summer Social 
Work Project: 

Private Agency. Case-aide: Taking children 
from foster homes or own homes to clinics, doc- 
tors and day camp. Visiting children in foster 
homes. Limited contact with some parents. 
children to 
clinic alone, with foster parents, or own parents, 
Reporting significant social and medical informa- 
tion to social workers. Taking children for recrea- 
tion so as to give them special attention. Giving 
experiences in living to children who have lived in 
institutions. Purchasing clothing for children, 
sometimes with the child. Taking children to 
camp or to meet camp bus. Occasionally helping 
at a group home. Accompanying caseworker when 
taking a child to a clinic or when one is being dis- 
charged from the hospital. 

Public Agency. Assisting adoption workers with 
children being placed for adoption and couples 


Private Agency. Accompanying 


adopting children; observing and_ participating 
in work of other units of the division. 

Visiting children in foster homes and _pre- 
paring summaries for adoption studies of these 
children, assisting adoption workers in  trans- 
porting children for medical examinations, con- 
ducting brief interviews with persons interested 
in adopting who come to office without appoint- 
ment, interviewing references on adoption ap- 
plications, answering telephone inquiries, arrang- 
ing appointments. Assisting with children being 
received into foster care and making special visits 
to some children in foster care. Observing court 
procedures, initial group meetings with adoptive 
applicants; attending staff meetings, reading some 
records, etc. Will be responsible for recording all 
such contacts. 


These descriptions include most of the 
duties performed by the students in child 
welfare agencies. However, there were also 
clerical responsibilities which students han- 
dled during part of the summer, some simple 
research projects and duties such as running 
agency errands or working on the clothes 
closet, when there was a temporary staff 
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shortage in the agency. Opportunities were 
found also for students to visit other agencies 
and collateral resources in order to enlarge 
their view of the field. 

It has been found that the most successful 
experiences are in agencies where students 
are kept busy at work which they feel is of 
service. Because they are undergraduates, 
there is a natural hesitancy at first to permit 
them to tackle professional responsibilities. 
However, experience has shown that, under 
supervision, this group of highly selected 
people is able to do much more than antici- 
pated, and that they are disappointed with 
the profession if they are coddled too much 
or not employed in a professional way. The 
agency must therefore prepare for the com- 
ing of the student by interpreting the pur- 
pose of the student’s employment to the 
entire staff. Selection of cases should be 
made beforehand, and if the student is to be 
engaged in clerical or other duties, the place 
of such tasks in the total function of the 


] 


agency should be fully explained. 


Supervision 

Supervision is, of course, the most vital 
part of the total experience. This is usually 
first 


eae ne ris 
worker, and the “image”’ should be a positive 


the student’s meeting with a social 
one. Since summer is generally a very busy 
time for agency supervisors, it may be ad- 
visable to select a senior worker as super- 
visor. The undergraduate, with all his en- 
thusiasms, provides a very stimulating be- 
ginning experience in supervision for the 
worker who is approaching this stage of 
professionalism. Supervision of the under- 
graduate is on a different level from that of 
the graduate student—more informal, less 
structured, and geared to broadening knowl- 
edge of the field rather than to techniques or 
understanding of self. But it has been noted 
that even in an eight weeks’ exposure such 
as this, a beginning self-awareness and 
development of a professional attitude by 
the majority of the students results from the 
supervisory relationship. 

Supervisors should meet as a group in the 
beginning for orientation to the program, 
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during the course of the summer to discuss 
problems and at the end of the summer to 
evaluate the program. Such meetings have 
proved invaluable in heightening the quality 
of the supervision and in broadening the 
scope of the experience offered to students. 


Group Meetings 


From the beginning, all programs have of- 
fered the students additional information 
about the field of social work through group 
meetings. They are held at intervals through- 
out the summer, and students are permitted 
to take time from their jobs to attend. In 
Massachusetts our schools of social work 
have helped in planning these sessions. In 
addition, we have asked our students each 
year to suggest ways of increasing the value 
of the meetings. 

The present plan includes an orientation 


the enter 
agencies, and four sessions at approximately 


session before students their 
two-week intervals, held in various agency 
and at the of 


work. Mornings are devoted to formal pres- 


settings schools social 
entations of agency services and the social 
worker’s job. Other members of the agency 
team are brought in to show the contribution 
made by the social worker in the client’s 
total care. In the afternoon sessions, students 
form small groups, with a professional social 
worker as leader, to share agency experiences 
and discuss social work principles or prob- 
lems of interest to the group. These “buzz 
sessions” have proved to be a very important 
part of the student’s learning and add a great 
deal to the total experience. 


The final meeting gives the student an 
opportunity to evaluate the summer with 
other members of his group, and ends with a 
session on social work education led by a 
panel of social work educators and graduate 
students. 


The Accomplishments 

It is obvious that such a program requires 
a large contribution of staff time and money, 
along with the conviction that it is a valid 
method of recruitment for the profession. 
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We do not yet have figures to show how 
many students who were part of a summer 
social work project have enrolled in schools 
of social work, although the New York Re- 
cruitment Committee indicates that “ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the students either 
decided on, or are giving serious considera- 


tion to, social work for their career.” 


We do know, however, that in addition to 
helping the individual student accept or 
reject social work as a career, a larger pur- 
pose is served. Students are unanimous in 
expressing a heightened interest in social 
work and greater understanding of the field. 
As a result, we find a wider interpretation of 
social work in their colleges and in their com- 
munities and a developing interest in many 
whom we might not otherwise reach. These 
intelligent young people will be invaluable 
In supporting our services or working with us 
in allied fields, should they decide not to 
enter the profession. 


The reaction of agencies, supervisors and 
students to the project has been generally 
enthusiastic. Agencies have found the stu- 
dents to be mature, responsible people who 
have more than earned the modest salaries 
they were paid. Supervisors were impressed 
with the “initiative and imagination stu- 
dents showed in working on situations,” 
their easy integration as staff members, and 
the deepening interest in social work which 
developed during the summer. Students have 
kept the committee on its toes by continually 
suggesting improvement of the program as 
a whole. Their comments on the experience 
speak for themselves: 


“Probably no one will ever realize how grate- 
ful I am to your agency and mine for everything. 
.... Thank you again. I'll be your most en- 
thusiastic PR man from now on!” (A letter from 
her supervisor reads in part: “It will be fairly ob- 
vious from the enclosed evaluation that we en- 
joyed having Elena with us for the summer. I 
feel that we in the agency have gained fully as 
much as Elena has.’’) 


“T really don’t know how improvement could 
be made. I would say ‘give us more’ but that is 
really asking too much of this type of program. 
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You would gather the recruitment aspect of the 
program has worked with me. Well, it has.—All 
in all, this has been a rewarding summer: one that 
has made me understand myself better as well as 
helping me more clearly envision my professional 
future.” 

“My summer’s placement has helped me to 
clarify my thinking and has added greatly to my 
knowledge of the field. Although my previous un- 
guarded enthusiasm about the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of entering the field of social work has 
been somewhat checked, my interest in becoming 
a good social worker has greatly increased.” 

“My summer’s experience within the frame- 
work of the Social Work Careers Program and 
more specifically with the agency was invaluable 
in helping me decide my plans for the future.” 


Work experience is an important de- 
terminant of career choice. With such re- 
sponse, it seems very worthwhile to continue 
offering college students the opportunity of 
this “Summer of Decision.””! 


1 This is the name of the recruitment film just com. 
pleted by the Council on Social Work Education, 345 E. 
46 St., NYC. They will be glad to supply details. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
GRADUATE SEMINARS—July 18—28, 1960 
Advanced Casework Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Lydia Rapoport 
Casework Treatment of Children 
Marion J. Barnes 
Supervision in Social Casework . Miss Rapoport 
Evelyn Stiles 
A Two-Summer Project in Supervision 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology Dr. Willard D,. Boaz 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Mrs. Austin 
Research in Casework Practice... David Fanshel 
Advanced Seminar in Administration 
e Herman D., Stein 
PUBLIC WELFARE SEMINAR PROGRAM 


For child welfare and public assistance workers 
who are college graduates 


July 18—28, 1960 
Basic Principles of Social Casework 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Mueller 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Dr. John A. Larson 
Evolution and Structure of the Social Services 
Mrs. Miriam P. Hart 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Research on Day Care 


Tue Child Welfare League of America will 
embark on research in the field of day care 
services for children. This nation-wide ven- 
ture is being made possible by a $100,000 
grant from the Field Foundation. 


It has long been evident that the field of 
day care requires some further examination 
from both a quantitative and qualitative 
point of view, and that many communities 
are not making the best use of current 
knowledge in planning for children. 

The design calls for a series of studies of 
three different groups within the community 

staff members and the mothers of children 
in day care centers; key community leaders 
charged with policy making decisions in child 
welfare; and women in industry who are 
nothers of pre-school and school-age chil- 
dren. 

Selected communities will participate in 
the project. Both types of day care, family 
and day care centers, under proprietary and 
philanthropic auspices, will be surveyed to 
determine the characteristics of families and 
children who are users of day care; the qual- 
ity of the mother’s child rearing practices, 
and how the parents of the children view the 
day care services. The family’s need for such 
services, and the child’s adjustment will be 
among the The 
purpose is to obtain a picture of day care 
services in the United States, their history, 


factors assessed. over-all 


development and financing. 

The study itself will develop methods by 
which other communities will be able to 
evaluate their day care needs, and should 
therefore point the way to constructive plan- 
ning in this field. A national committee com- 
posed of interested lay and _ professional 
people will serve in an advisory capacity to 
the research staff. 

As the time for the White House Confer- 
ence for Children and Youth draws nearer, 
and local communities take a closer look at 
the nation’s children, the need for informa- 
tion about the day looms 


care program 
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larger. That children are our greatest poten- 
tial was recognized when the original White 
House Conference was called in 1909. Since 
then, much time and effort have gone into 
improving services for children, particularly 
those in need of parental figures, either on a 
temporary or a permanent basis. 


In America, we believe that the family is 
the fundamental unit of our society. To be 
a parent in our growing, complex society is 
not easy, particularly when the adult must 
constantly adapt to ever-increasing techno- 
logical advances, with their impact on values 
and mores. To sustain the basic stability of 
the home, increasing attention must be paid 
to those services that concern the child in his 
own home as well as the child in need of sub- 
stitute parental care. 


Since the last White House Conference in 
1950, there have been specific forces at work 
which have affected American life and the 
American home. According to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
trend toward a larger, more urban popula- 
tion is expected to continue. And in the ten- 
year period from 1948 to 1958, the number 
of mothers in the labor force has gone up 
80 percent and the proportion of all mothers 
who work by almost 50 percent. 


In March 1959, the Social Security Admin- 
istration observed in a special bulletin that: 


“Financial pressure appears to be a major 
factor in a mother’s decision to work. For married 
women, the lower the husband’s income, the more 
likely the wife is to work. Thus in 1957, wives 
aged 20 to 44 with children at home were about 
three times as likely to be in the labor force when 
the husband’s income fell below $4,000 as when it 
exceeded $10,000. When women are responsible 
for supporting the family, as is generally true of 
those widowed, divorced or living apart from their 
husbands, they are much more likely to work.” 

Today, the implications of these facts can 
only lead us to speculate as to how our chil- 
dren are being cared for, and to examine the 
other social institutions in the community 
which have traditionally shared in the care 
and education of children living in their own 
homes. 








Day care services have long been a part of 
the shared process of child care—in group 
centers, both pre-school and after school, and 
in family day care homes. One of the assets 
of this service is that it offers only partial 
separation from the family, and therefore 
may have advantages over other types of 
care in which total physical separation takes 
place. 


Yet there are nearly 400,000 children 
under twelve who have to care for themselves 
while their mothers work. (Bureau of Census 
report released by the Children’s Bureau in 
January 1959.) Of the children in group day 
care, many are under three, and should have 
the care of a mother or mother substitute. 
In addition to the children of working 
parents who need day care, there are some 
children whose mothers do not work who 
need day care services because of illness or 
emotional problem of the parents. 

Day care services for children have, up 
until recently, been thought of in a narrow 
sense; the concept of group day care alone is 





conjured up in the public mind. Family day 
care, which had a spurt in World War I, has 
received a recent impetus particularly for 
those children who are too young for group 
care or require more individualized care than 
group care affords. 

Interest in day care as a service to prevent 
unnecessary separation of children from their 
families has given rise to a series of events 
meaningful to everyone concerned with serv- 
ices to children in their own homes. In 
November 1960 a national conference on day 
care will be held under the auspices of the 
United States Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau to stimulate community 
awareness of day care needs for children. As 
part of its Standards Project, the League will 
soon be publishing Standards for Day Care 
Service. Through these coordinated efforts 
let us hope that by the next White House 
Conference we will have substantially 
strengthened our services to children in 
their own homes. 

THERESA A. JACKSON 
Field Consultant, CWLA 


RECORD WRITING FOR PURPOSES OF SUPERVISION 


Herbert H. Aptekar 
Executive Director 

Jewish Community Services of 
Long Island 

Jamaica, New York 


Case ReEcorps can serve many purposes. 
An important one is the compilation, in con- 
venient form, of factual data required for 
such purposes as reference, reporting and 
research. The purpose which case records 
serve perhaps most frequently and regularly, 
however, is supervision. In most agencies 
records are meant to be read by supervisors.! 
They are prepared at great cost, time and 


1Jn their extremely interesting volume, dn Assess- 
ment of Social Case Recording, (FSAA, 1958) John 
Frings, Ruth Kratovil and Bernice Polemis state: 
“Almost all workers agreed, and with feeling, that the 
use of records in supervision was the core of most of the 
problems cited. Whatever other purposes or uses the 
record had, to almost all workers except the most 
experienced, its primary purpose was as a learning 
device in supervision.” (p. 23) The authors of this 
volume report on three different systems of recording 
developed in connection with a study they carried out 
in two family agencies. 
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How should a record be written, if one of its primary 
purposes ts to facilitate supervision? 


energy in the belief that they will make it 
possible for the supervisor to understand 
what is going on in a case at any given time, 
so that he can help the worker improve the 
quality of service. The record provides a 
comprehensive view of the case; it gives per- 
spective in depth. If psychological and social 
causes of the client’s difficulty, steps hitherto 
taken, treatment plans, and especially the 
nature of the relationship between client 
and worker are set forth in the case record, 
the supervisor’s essential function and pur- 
pose will be facilitated. 

Many supervisors do not find it necessary 
to refer constantly to the record. Some even 
prefer to respond spontaneously to the 
worker’s spoken account of his contact with 
the client. On the assumption that one 
supervises the worker rather than the case, 
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some hold that if the supervisor knows his 
worker well enough, it is not necessary to 
see what he has written about his case in 
order to be of help to him. But is the question 
what is necessary, or is it what is desirable? 
Certain types of social service records can 
be kept on IBM cards. Certainly the vol- 
uminous chronological or process record has 
been found to be both unnecessary and in- 
efficient. However, this does not mean that 
all records should be kept on IBM cards or 
that the conventional case record has no 
value. The immediate question is how a 
record might be prepared to serve as a 
genuine tool in supervision. 

I do not want to dismiss the contention 
that good supervision can take place without 
records. There is no doubt that it can. Is not 
the essential question, however, whether 
better supervision can follow when the worker 
has prepared the right kind of record and 
the supervisor has utilized it fully in pre- 
paring for the supervisory conference? An 
additional question, inherent in this last one, 
is: What is the right kind of record, from a 
supervisory standpoint, and how does the 
supervisor use it in preparing for conferences? 

Let us turn therefore to the two latter 
questions: What kind of record is most useful 
for the supervisor and how does he go about 
using it? What does the supervisor need to 
find in it in order to be most helpful to the 
worker? 


Content of Supervisory Conference 

Looking at the content of good supervisory 
conferences, one finds two principal foci of 
discussion—the client and the worker. The 
worker’s relationship to the supervisor may 
require occasional discussion and “working 
through” but need not be the focus of sus- 
tained discussion. Through his relationship 
with the supervisor, the student or beginning 
worker must come to terms with feelings 
about being supervised, and learn about a 
help-taking relationship. Once this learning 
has taken place, it is not necessary to dwell 
On it. 

Conferences from then on consist largely 
of discussion of the personality of the client 
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and how it expresses itself in a social situa- 
tion, together with the specific understand- 
ing, skill or blocking of the worker. The 
supervisory conference is meant to facilitate 
both the worker’s diagnostic understanding 
of the client and his understanding of the 
interaction within a total interpersonal situ- 
ation which includes the worker. This calls 
for self-understanding. 


The worker should leave the supervisory 
conference with a picture in his mind of the 
client with his personal attributes and him- 
self with his professional discipline brought 
into action. He should not be the mere 
passive recipient of whatever the client will 
present, but should have some conception of 
what his next steps will be and why. If he 
is to participate purposively, he must have a 
distinct understanding of the client and some 
clear-cut conception of what he wants to do 
—or must refrain from doing—for him. 


In order to develop such an action picture, 
the worker must bring to bear all of his own 
diagnostic understanding, which he will in- 
tegrate, through discussion, with whatever 
the supervisor might contribute. Usually the 
worker sees the situation in parts, and the 
supervisor helps him to see it as a whole. 


As the parts are fitted together, the worker 
becomes aware of any missing pieces and 
can proceed to get them. 


Value of the Diagnostic Record 


Now let us consider what record writing 
has to do with all of this. How should the 
record be written to provide the kind of 
material that is needed for the supervisory 
conference, if the worker is to go away with 
a comprehensive picture and an awareness of 
what he still needs to know about the client 
or his social situation? I believe such a pur- 
pose can best be served by the diagnostic 
record, in which the worker sets forth his 
thinking about the case. Factual material 1s 
included, as well as the main thread of the 
helping process. But the record is not pri- 
marily descriptive. It is the clearest possible 
statement of the worker’s thoughts about the 
case, the personalities in it, and what he 
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thinks he ought to do either to know them 
better or to act on their behalf. Recording of 
this character may be thought of as subjective 
rather than objective. It is not an attempt 
to present all the events in the life of the 
client or to set forth proven facts, but rather 
to indicate what the worker thinks about 
what the client has presented as events or 
facts in his life, and what judgments of 
the client he has made definitely or tenta- 
tively; in short, how he sees the client and 
his situation. 

When a supervisor knows how the worker 
sees the client, he is then in a position to 
amplify and elaborate, or to help the worker 
change his picture if there is any reason to 
think it erroneous. A woman worker records, 
for example, that she feels the client, a man, 
identifies her with his wife and therefore 
expects little understanding from her. The 
supervisor, observing that the man appears 
to be fearful of being treated by anyone, 
male or female, wonders whether he might 
be fearful of being too much understood, 
rather than not at all. The worker responds 
to this idea, and goes into the next interview 
prepared to see the client’s “resistance” in 
a new light. 

Could the supervisor have had this insight 
without the worker’s written presentation of 
her thinking? Undoubtedly, under certain 
circumstances, the supervisor might have 
seen this important factor in the develop- 
ment of the case if the presentation was oral 
and the supervisor responded extemporane- 
ously. With the recorded material, however, 
the supervisor has an opportunity to see the 
whole situation, which is present in the record 
but not usually in an oral presentation of an 
interview. Partial or separate incidents and 
partial understanding on the worker’s part 
are examined in the light of the fuller picture 
which the record affords. 


Some of the best supervisory conferences 
are based not on a simple isolated interview, 
but on the interview in context—that is, as 
one of a series. The supervisor reads the 
worker’s account of a series of interviews 
and sees what is repetitive in such an account, 
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what is moving and changing, how much and 
what type of thinking the worker appears to 
be doing, whether the worker seems blocked 
in his understanding of a personality char- 
acteristic or some aspect of the client’s re- 
action to the help-taking situation. The 
supervisor can then make his own observa- 
tion on the basis of the recorded material, or 
perhaps pose a stimulating question which 
allows the worker to see the situation in a 
fuller and clearer, if not a different, light. 
This is the essence of good supervision. 


Comparison of Types of Recording 


It seems pertinent now to examine the 
recording of an interview written first in 
a concise but descriptive way, and then 
rewritten according to a diagnostic or subjec- 
tive principle, to see which type of recording 
best serves the purposes of supervision. 


DESCRIPTIVE RECORDING 

(First interview following the application in a 
child guidance service) 

In response to my factual explanation of indi- 
vidual counseling, Mrs. Bartley said she thought 
after speaking with the intake worker that per- 
haps she was too disturbed to be a part of a 
group, and that we might have decided to see 
her individually for this reason. She is functioning 
better in relation to Linda on her own, but feels 
that there would be greater improvement with 
help. 

In response to a question about her younger 
daughter, Joan, she said that Joan was different 
from Linda. She was a fighter and was able to 
stand up for herself. Linda was more like herself— 
shy and lacking in self-confidence. She thought 
she ought to spend some time with Linda alone 
because when she takes them both out Joan takes 
over. In discussing how she could work out such 
a plan, she talked as if she had to ask Joan’s 
permission. When I pointed this out to her and 
said mothers had the right to make such decisions, 
she talked about her lack of decisiveness—her 
grasping at rules that worked for other people 
and seemed good on the surface. She starts out 
very enthusiastically to put these “rules” into 
effect but after a while she either forgets about 
them or finds them unsuitable for her family. 

She decided to take an examination for the 
position of teacher-clerk, since she has all the 
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requirements and they can use the money. How- 
ever, this is not the kind of work she would like 
to do. Everyone thinks this is a good job for a 
mother because of the hours, etc. and she feels 
she should take it. She really would like to be a 
librarian and she spoke with a great deal of 
feeling about why she would like this kind of 
work and her suitability for it. Right now, though, 
she is going to take the clerk’s exam just to prove 
to herself that she can complete something that 
she has started. 

Mrs. Bartley mentioned that the intake worker 
had told Mr. Bartley about the possibility of 
getting help for himself. He has not done any- 
thing about it as yet because even though he 
knows he needs it, he does not seem to be able 
to start. Instead he has become involved in going 
into business for himself again. When he 1s 
planning something like this he is less moody and 
depressed and consequently easier to live with. 
He will be glad to come to see me to talk about 
his part in Linda’s problem. 

Mrs. Bartley said that she had always thought 
of herself as a soft-spoken person but evidently 
this isn’t really so since both her children always 
ask her why she scolds so much. In talking to her 
husband about this, he said that she really didn’t 
scold but pleaded. 

DIAGNOSTIC RECORDING 

Mrs. Bartley’s self-doubt and indecisiveness, 

(which I didn’t came 


like particularly) out 


today in 
1. A comment that she felt she might have 
been chosen for individual counseling in- 
stead of group counseling because she might 
be “too disturbed.” 

2. In discussion of an exam she plans to take 
for the job of teacher-clerk to prove she 
can complete something she started, al- 
though she really would like to be a librarian. 


herself as soft-spoken but perhaps she isn’t 
since the children accuse her of “scolding.”’ 


Her husband says she doesn’t scold but 


instead “pleads.” 

4. She tries to follow “rules” that work for 
other people, but after an initial enthusiasm 
she forgets them or finds they are unsuitable 
for her family. 

Her identification with Linda came out in her 

comment that Linda is more like herself—lacking 
in self-confidence. Joan, who is a fighter, is no 
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3. In a comment that she always thought of 


problem. She would like to spend more time alone 
with Linda but feels she must ask Joan’s per- 
mission. 

Mr. Bartley’s present doubt about help for 
himself is indicated by the fact that he has not 
followed up on our referral to a clinic. He is 
planning instead to go into business for himself. 
Mrs. Bartley finds him less moody and depressed. 
He has indicated his willingness to participate in 
treatment for Linda. 

Following the interview, I had questions as te 
whether Linda is really as her mother pictures 
her, i.e. so much like herself. Perhaps Mrs. 
Bartley just needs to see her in that light. In any 
case, I think this should be explored. 


The diagnostic recording of this interview 
is considerably shorter than the descriptive, 
and therefore more economical. However, 
does such recording make for better super- 
vision? It should be noted, first of all, that 
the worker inevitably does some “‘supervis- 
ing” himself when he records diagnostically. 
He must think through what he wants to 
say and why he wants to say it. As a result 
of having clarified and put in order his own 
picture of the client and his situation, the 
worker will have some conception of what is 
lacking in the picture. In the above record- 
ing, for example, the worker is left with a 
question as to whether Linda is really the 
type of child her mother pictures her to be. 
The worker must now find out whether she 
is or not; such inquiry is sparked by the 
worker’s awareness that this part of the 
picture is still incomplete. 


The worker’s diagnostic thinking in such 
‘an instance requires testing and substantia- 
tion. The supervisor can assist when he 
understands the case as a whole; that is, 
when he can read such an interview against 
the background of the preceding ones. The 
supervisor should see the situation in the 
light of past, present and future. He must 
bear in mind the beginning of the case and 
how the problem situation appeared at that 
point to client and worker. He should be 
interested in the genesis of the difficulty, as 
well as the way the client sees it now and 
what he is trying to do about it. He should 
evaluate the success or failure of the client’s 
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attempt at adjustment and assess potentialt- 
ties for future adaptation. This he does with 
the worker and on the basis of the materials 
provided by him. 


If such materials are oriented to this 
diagnostic function, they will facilitate it. If, 
on the other hand, they are nothing more 
than a generally felt need to write a record 
of some sort, which may or may not be read 
or used by a supervisor, then they will gen- 
erally appear in mixed and confused form 
and will have little value for anyone, includ- 
ing the worker. 


The Dynamic Aspect 

Diagnostic recording is also dynamic re- 
cording. By this I mean that it is not a 
simple recitation of what happened, but 
rather an effort made by the worker in the 
very process of recording to understand the 
psychodynamics of the case. The worker 
does as much as he can, by himself, as he 
dictates the record. He attempts to think 
through what is happening—whether the 
client is moving or not, and why. What has 
he, as a worker, contributed to the client’s 
movement? What significant questions has 
he raised, what challenge has he put into 
the contact? What has he given the client in 
the way of acceptance or understanding? 
Has he allowed the client to express fully 
what is troubling him or has he cut him off? 
Has he encouraged a tentative or experi- 
mental approach to the solution of the 
problem, or has he provided some kind of 
definite and final answer? Has he communi- 
cated to the client his wish to understand 
rather than an assumption that he does 
understand? 


All of these questions should be present in 
the worker’s mind as he dictates an inter- 
view or a series of them. He will then almost 
inevitably reflect them in his dictation, thus 
giving the supervisor an opportunity to dis- 
cuss these important dynamic aspects of the 
case. The diagnostic orientation in recording 
is concerned with questions of what has 
happened in the progress of the case, what is 
happening, and what is likely to happen. 
One tries to diagnose or “see through” not 
just the personality characteristics of the 
client but also what the worker himself has 
done or has failed to do, what he would like 
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to do, and what he thinks he ought to do. 
The worker who is truly skillful in recording 
will not try to escape the responsibility for 
setting forth his thinking and feeling about 
the case and about himself in it. For he 
knows that this will give him and the super- 
visor an opportunity to examine his part in 
the case and to contribute to its modification 
or development. 


Understandably, workers may not like 
interference with their activities or examina- 
tion of their thoughts or feelings. However, 
the truly disciplined worker not only has 
overcome his natural resistance to the in- 
fluence of another, but he actively seeks this 
help. In providing the supervisor with what 
he needs, the worker seeks to enlarge the 
scope of his own understanding. 


Such recording presupposes trust in the 
supervisor which renders revelation of one’s 
own thought and feeling a non-threatening 
prospect. It also presupposes that the worker 
will be objective enough, and introspective 
enough, to be able to distinguish the client’s 
thought or feeling from his own, and there- 
fore to present each as distinct from the 
other. Trust in the supervisor is encouraged, 
I think, when the worker has the opportunity 
to see that the supervisor uses the questions 
raised by him, or the doubts or feelings of 
identification or dislike expressed, only to 
help him enlarge his perspective and to open 
up new vistas for him. 


It is often asked whether such recording 
is not time consuming. Even though it is 
compact, does not the worker need a good 
deal of time to think through what he is 
going to say, before he says it? The only 
truthful answer to this is yes. It does indeed 
take time to order one’s facts, to think 
through their significance, to state clearly 
and concisely what questions one has about 
them, and to decide whether any left-over 
feeling one has about the client or about 
one’s own performance in a given situation 
is worth setting down. But is not time spent 
in this way self-supervision? It is in no sense 
wasted time. In fact, it often leads to the 
prevention of useless and purposeless inter- 
viewing. True, it is easier to sit down at a 
recording machine and simply say, pretty 
much at random, whatever one happens to 
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remember about an interview. But is this 
not even more costly —especially since some- 
one will have to ferret out of it whatever 
may be significant in it? Analysis is difficult 
and time consuming, but there can be no 
self-supervision nor supervision by another 
without analysis. 

What about documentation in such record- 
ing? How does the supervisor know that the 
worker’s opinions are based on evidence or 
solid fact? The answer, I think, is to be 
found in the simple requirement that the 
worker state why he thinks thus and so. In 
the material cited, for example, it was not 
dificult to state that the self-doubt and 
indecisiveness which the worker saw in Mrs. 
Bartley was based upon four different and 
specific observations. The observation and 
the evidence to support it go hand in hand 
in this recording, and for this reason there is 
little, if any, problem of documentation. If 
the evidence were to lead the supervisor to a 
different conclusion, that in itself might pro- 
vide the material for significant supervisory 
discussion. 

A question is sometimes raised about the 
recording of intake interviews fully, so often 
considered important in a clinical setting, 
and the memory this requires on the part of 
the worker. I believe that the same funda- 
mental principles stated above apply in both 
cases. Full recording of initial contacts is 
certainly desirable, and if a formal history 
is prepared, it should be as detailed as 
possible. This does not negate the necessity 
or the desirability, however, of orderliness, 
purposiveness and conciseness. If such ma- 
terial is dictated without prior thought, it 
can only be a voluminous mass of words 
from which the supervisor must extract what 
he thinks the worker was trying to say. The 
fear of self-revelation can often be hidden in 
supposedly objective and voluminous descrip- 
tive recording. Such recording is likely to 
have little supervisory value. 


The Administrator’s Role 

A word must be said about the role of 
administration in bringing about diagnostic 
and subjective recording in an agency. In 
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recent years, most administrators have been 
interested in reducing the volume of record- 
ing for reasons of economy and because they 
question its value. Some agencies have found 
that the money spent on two pages of un- 
necessary recording could provide an addi- 
tional interview for a client who needs it; 
most people would agree that if such record- 
ing serves no real purpose, the money saved 
should go into direct service to the client. 
However, criticism of older ways of recording 
is not enough. New methods must be intro- 
duced, and administrative leadership must go 
into their development. It is my belief, as 
an administrator who has worked on the 
problem for a number of years, that a proper 
method of recording can be devised only 
when the essential purpose of the record is 
fully understood. Records have a different 
purpose in different types of agency setting, 
but the supervisory purpose is common to 
most agencies. For this reason, it seems to 
me extremely important that methods of 
recording be devised to serve the purposes of 
supervision. 


A worker should learn something through 
every bit of recording that he does. He 
should learn through his own experience in 
ordering his thought and in setting it forth 
with what might be called an attitude of 
scientific self-criticism, and he should learn 
from his supervisor’s reactions or contribu- 
tions based upon the recorded material. 


In summary, one of the primary purposes 
of the case record is to serve as a medium for 
supervision. As such, the record should take 
a distinct form, based upon its supervisory 
purpose. It should set forth, as concisely as 
possible, and in analytical rather than de- 
scriptive, chronological or process form, 
whatever the worker can abstract from an 
interview. It should include any reflections 
which have a diagnostic importance, sub- 
stantiated if possible by factual data, and it 
should be frankly revealing of the worker’s 
feelings about the case. When it has these 
characteristics, the time, energy and money 
which go into the case record will be well 
spent, since it will serve genuine teaching and 
learning purposes which cannot be achieved 
as well in any other way. 
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Elizabeth A. Lawder 
Executive Director 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Rose has commented upon a number 
of significant social, cultural and psycho- 
logical questions which confront us today. 
He has emphasized the importance of study- 
ing these interrelated questions with the hope 
of developing greater understanding of them 
and more effective solutions. In highlighting 
problems in the large—both in the theoretical 
formulation of child-rearing concepts and in 
social planning—Dr. Rose illuminates the 
many obstacles to individual consideration 
of each child’s problem, a prerequisite for 
appropriate, carefully selected treatment. 


No doubt every age and every profession 
has its panaceas. To overcome the ills of one 
generation the succeeding one often tips the 
scales in the opposite direction. For example, 
in the late eighteen hundreds social agencies 
in Boston, New York and Philadelphia moved 
children in large numbers from the squalor 
of city slums to farms in order to provide 
better environments for them. The hope was, 
of course, that change of environment would 
produce the healthy development of unfor- 
tunate children. In the process, however, 
children were uprooted and biological family 
connections were severed. The more recent 
development of Aid to Dependent Children 
was visualized as a way of keeping families 
together and of helping them to better family 
conditions. Actually the aim is a more con- 
structive one than that of social work in the 
nineteenth century, when the separation of 
children and families created some nomad 
children. 

During the past thirty years important 


progress has been made in our understanding 
of physical and emotional growth in child- 


* Both papers were given at the Eastern Regional 
Conference on Feb. 4, 1959. 
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Placement as a Treatment of Choice in Early Stage of Parent-Child Problem* 


A discussion of Delayed Recognition of Childhood 
Emotional Disorders, by John A, 
Cuitp WELFARE, Dec. 1959.* 


Rose, 


VD. 


hood, of parent-child relationships, of the 
nature of individuality. At the same time, 
however, there have been significant and 
complicated socio-economic changes in this 
country and in the world. The more complex 
society becomes, the more people there are 
needing services, and the more mass social 
planning there is. So we find ourselves in the 
dilemma of needing large-scale social plan- 
ning which tends to categorize groups of 
people, while we have fewer and fewer social 
resources dedicated to the individualization 
of persons in need. In a situation like this 
many children are lost. 


Need for More Precise Understanding 

If placement is to be considered as the 
treatment of choice, the child must be treated 
as an individual with particular problems of 
his own. In no other way can the course of 
treatment be responsibly decided upon. For 
illustrative purposes I have chosen the case 
of a nine-year-old boy. He can be found in 
any city in the country; the case story can 
be duplicated as many times as can the 
errors made by the community. More precise 
understanding of him is often what is missing. 


Jim was referred to the Children’s Aid 
Society in December 1957 by a psychiatric 
clinic, which gave the following information: 


In the fall of 1957, Jim had been admitted to 
the pediatric ward of a local hospital with symp- 
toms of an upset stomach, fever and refusal to 
talk. Hospital examinations revealed that his 
problems were psychological, and he and _ his 
mother were referred to the psychiatric clinic. 
The mother stated at that time that Jim stole 
food and pennies, was enuretic, and was bad in 
school. She had thought of placement many times 
as a possible solution, she said. The psychiatrist 
who saw Jim felt that the boy’s character struc- 
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ture was basically passive and conforming, and 
noted nothing which would indicate a psychosis. 
He felt that placement and psychiatric treatment 
were indicated. 


The long term history of this case revealed 
the following: 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones were married when they 
were seventeen and sixteen years old respectively 
because Mrs. Jones was pregnant. After the first 
year of marriage there had been constant marital 
discord and many separations. Jim is the second 
of seven children, all but one apparently were 
born to the legal parents. Mr. Jones has never 
been a responsible provider. The family has been 
supported off and on by the Department of Public 
Assistance and has been known over the years to 
several placement agencies, the Juvenile Court, 
the Domestic Relations Court and to an agency 
providing protective service. Other close relatives 
have also been known to law enforcement agencies. 


There is more that could be said but 
this is sufficient to indicate that Jim’s imme- 
diate family was from the beginning an 
immature one. 


Hospital records and the records of social 
agencies indicate that Mrs. Jones said very 
early that she wanted Jim placed. She named 
him after her husband and appears to have 
projected on this child all of the hate she 
at times felt for her husband. However, it is 
apparent from the history that the hate was 
not consistent nor strong enough to motivate 
her to carry through the plan. In the more 
recent past, when Mrs. Jones came to the 
Children’s Aid Society at the suggestion of 
the psychiatric clinic, it was hard to deter- 
mine whether or not she really wanted to 
place her son. She said the clinic told her 
that psychiatric treatment of this child was 


impossible as long as he was with her. 


Preparation for Placement 


Mrs. Jones responded to our consistent 
interest and desire to be of help to her and 
confided much of her life’s problem; how- 
ever, there was something missing in the 
quality of her response. When she said such 
things as “I hate this boy,” or “He is hard 

A ” «ce re »” 
to manage,” or ““My husband is no good, 
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her voice was flat. We were not sure, how- 
ever, that the lack of emotional tone in 
interviews was present in her outside con- 
nections with others. Discussions with her 
about placement were taken step by step in 
the simplest kind of way. Although she was 
not able to talk very much with Jim about 
placement, she managed somehow to get 
across to him in a fairly constructive way 
that it was necessary. 


After she had had a number of interviews, 
Mrs. Jones began to bring Jim for interviews 
with the caseworker. Once again it was 
difficult to tell how much had gone on be- 
tween this boy and his mother between 
interviews. On the day of placement there 
was some indication that the separation was 
a relief to both, although there was a spon- 
taneous expression of affection between them 
and Jim asked his mother to visit him. 


Jim met and talked with his foster parents 
before placement, and the beginning with 
them was made with great care. The foster 
father in this home is a strong father figure 
and Jim almost immediately made a very 
good connection with him. His relationship 
with the foster mother has developed more 
cautiously. 


During placement Jim has seen his case- 
worker frequently and regularly. He is in 
psychiatric treatment and his foster parents 
are participating in the treatment effort. He 
has had his ups and downs, and has been 
almost symptom free at times. The foster 
parents have tolerated his stealing and 
enuresis. As his symptoms have begun to 
disappear, his anxiety has seemed to increase 
and defenses against it have been mostly of 
a compulsive kind. It is evident that psychi- 
atric treatment for Jim will have to continue 
for some time. 


The problem in the relationship between 
his parents and Jim was recognized when he 
was only eighteen months old. When he 
entered the hospital at that time with 
pneumonia, his mother expressed rather 
clearly her wish to be rid of him. But place- 
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ment did not come about until he was nine 
years old. Community agencies were prob- 
ably relieved that Jim’s placement did not 
become an absolute necessity at an earlier 
age, because there are more children like 
him than urban communities know how to 


handle without enormous expense. 


Jim is a child who we feel can profit by 
experience in a foster home which is care- 
fully selected to provide the kind of parent 
figures he needs. Casework and psychiatric 
treatment are, of course, an integral part of 
the plan. At this point the length of care 
and the ultimate solution are not known. 
Whether or not Jim returns to his family will 
depend upon whether his conflicts and the 
problems in the parent-child relationship can 
be resolved fairly simultaneously and in a 
way which brings the child and parents 
together. Otherwise, separation may have 


to be the permanent solution to these 
conflicts. 

I chose this case because it represents such 
a large number of children in any urban 
community. Often their problems are recog. 
nized early in childhood, but recognition 
alone is not enough. There must be a careful 
evaluation both of the child’s problem and | 
the family situation, to determine whether | 
the most constructive treatment is through | 
placement or through work with the child | 
and his parents in their own home. Lack of 
this kind of individualized approach can lead | 
only to errors costly in money and in the | 
happiness of the children. 

- 

The League’s new publications list and the } 
Cuitp WELFARE index for the year 1959 are | 
now available. We will be glad to supply 
them on request. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities for Advanced Study Beyond the Master’s Degree 


Doctoral Study and Research Fellowships. For candidates under 30 years of age who 
are permanent residents of the United States and whose special interest is social 


work research. 


National Mental Health Act Fellowships. For students whose career objective is in 


the area of mental health or in significant social problem areas receiving special 
attention in the National Institute of Mental Health: Grants on the Third-Year level 
available to graduates of accredited schools of social work who have had at least 
three years of practice in social work. Doctoral training grants to students who have 
had an approved combination of training and experience in the field of mental 
health and/or in related social problem areas. Also Career Teacher grants. 


For complete information write to: 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


2 East 91st Street 
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HELPING A MOTHER SURRENDER HER CHILD FOR ADOPTION 


Frances Coffino 
Casework Supervisor 

Foster Home Dept., Queens District 
Jewish Child Care Assn. of N. Y. 
New York City 


SoctaL workers have become increasingly 
concerned about the many children coming 
into placement, presumably for a temporary 
period, who live out their childhood as placed 
children because their parents can neither 
take them back nor give them up for adoption. 


The caseworker, carefully indoctrinated 
with the precept of the inviolability of the 
family —and justifiably not too eager to play 
God 
years, holding the parent’s hand but making 


1° 


little headway toward the resolution of this 


has stood by, in some situations for 


problem. Now there is a growing recognition 
that a more aggressive approach is needed to 
help a parent come to grips with his role in 
his child’s life. It would be naive to expect 
that with this approach, every parent can be 
In- 


evitably, there will continue to be childrer 


helped to make a clear-cut decision. 


who need to spend many of their dependent 
years in foster care. However, there has 
already been considerable movement toward 
reuniting children with their own families or, 
where this is not possible, helping them to 
become available for adoption. There needs 
to be a much greater sharpening of diagnostic 
evaluation and a greater readiness by the 
worker to act on that evaluation in order to 
help the parents and children achieve the 
best resolution of their problem. 


The community has given some thought 
to who the client is. Sometimes this has 
resulted in a kind of fragmentation of the 
situation, with each service frantically pull- 
ing for the person it considers its client. This 
is a disservice to a family, and blocks us 
from developing the richness of service which 
comes with understanding and acceptance of 
the needs of the total family group. While 
there has been some intellectual understand- 
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How a parent can be enabled to surrender her child 
through skillful casework which recognizes her needs 
as well as the child’s. 


ing and acceptance of this principle, it is not 
always reflected in casework activity. There 
must be further coordination of service for 
the benefit of the family, a broader base from 
which to approach a situation to see it as an 
integrated whole, with the realization that 
activity which encompasses the total needs 
soundly is usually helpful for each one 
involved. 


The Potential for Relationship 

I will refer particularly to casework with 
the parent within the placement agency 
where the concern was as much with her as 
with her child, and where she was helped 
eventually to reach a decision which she felt 
was valid for both of them. Where there 
remains a potential core of soundness and 
health in a parental situation, and where the 
family has some fundamental relatedness to 
their child in placement, the casework direc- 
tion of the worker will be towards early 
rehabilitation of the family home. In some 
situations where the evaluation and goal are 
similar, but realistic limitations block their 
achievement, the child’s stay in placement 
may need to be more prolonged. Where there 
is not even the potential for a significant 
relationship between a parent and child, this 
needs to be recognized earlier. The parent 
has to be helped to shed a responsibility to 
which he is unequal, and to allow the child 
to be provided with an adequate permanent 
family through adoption. The following case 
history will illustrate this last situation: 


Mrs. Cantor first became known to us when her 
baby, conceived in an extra-marital relationship, 
was committed to us by the court on charges of 
neglect. As the worker developed a relationship 
with her, it became quite clear that any inade- 
quacy on Mrs. Cantor’s part toward her baby 


a 
Nm 
a 
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was not volitional, but arose from a deep lack of 
understanding of what is involved in taking care 
of a child, taking responsibility, functioning as a 
mother. Mrs. Cantor was extremely limited, both 
intellectually and in personality strengths. Un- 
equipped to face life, impoverished and unpro- 
tected, she had become a bewildered, frightened, 
grown-up child. While failing to comprehend how 
to take care of him, she was nevertheless deeply 
thrilled with Charles, awed that she had created 
him, and determined that this possession not be 
taken from her. She spoke of taking him home 
when he became nine years old. However, her 
gross inadequacy in relating to the child on any 
substantial basis was apparent in her contacts 
with him. Visits were arranged in the office, under 
careful supervision, about once in two months. 
Mrs. Cantor’s sense of her own inadequacy was 
revealed in her anxiety about these visits, al- 
though she never missed one. When Charles was 
an infant she would follow him around as he 


toddled, giggling bizarrely and admiring him 


SS 


extravagant) 


Agency Goals and Planning 


We find that often the diagnostic evalua- 
tion indicates a course of action which the 
parent can not see, for which she is not ready, 
and which is complicated legally. While we 
recognized rather early that the above situa- 
tion required a permanent separation of the 
child from his parent, Mrs. Cantor was un- 
ready and held to her “rights” to her child. 
In such a case, the goal of the casework 
process with the parent is to help her to 
voluntarily surrender her child for adoption. 
Where surrender is indicated, voluntary 
action by the parent is always to be pre- 
ferred. In preparation for this, a child may 
be placed in a foster home which has the 
potential for evolving into an adoptive home. 
Our own eagerness to give a baby a real and 
permanent family, however, may block us 
from a full view of the mother with her own 
needs. One real impediment to the casework 
process may result from staff shortage and 
frequent turnover of staff, a problem that 
has plagued the casework field for years. In 
this case, each change of worker left the 
mother bereaved and frightened at the pros- 
pect of having to begin anew. 


Each time, Mrs. Cantor came to the next 
worker with more anger and less trust, and each 
new worker needed time to move into a relation- 
ship with her. It felt to Mrs. Cantor that each 
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new worker got in just long enough to advise her 
to give up her child before saying goodbye. 


Mrs. Cantor needed a sustained and sus- 
taining relationship with a caseworker who 
could support her through the process of 
coming to see that the surrender of the child 
for adoption was best for her and the child, 
and who could still use the process as a 
potential dynamic source of growth for the 
parent as well as the child. In beginning with 
the last worker, Mrs. Cantor was unable to 
bring her suspicion and mistrust directly to 


the worker. However, when over a period of | 


two years the worker could accept and under- 
stand her suspicion and still be available for 
her, Mrs. Cantor began to permit herself to 
relax more in the relationship. She made full 
use of the worker’s availability to seek the 
help she greatly needed, not only inher 
relationship with her child, but in other 
areas of her life—her difficult marital prob- 
lem, her troubles with her neighbors and the 
landlord, her day-to-day existence. 


Mrs. Cantor spoke of her neighbors making fun 
of her because she had given birth to a child 
out of wedlock. She said how hard it was for her 
to live virtuously because of her husband’s im- 
potence and added that the worker must think 
of her as a bad person too. The worker indicated 
that she felt the most important thing was that 
Mrs. Cantor thought of herself as bad. The 
worker could understand and like her just as 
she was. 


In this process, Mrs. Cantor was able to 
fill a little portion of her vast and hitherto 
unmet need to be a child, to be dependent, 
to lean and feel support. 


During this time the foster family and the 
child had developed a strong mutually satis- 
fying attachment and Charles longed to be 
adopted by them. A bright, attractive boy, 
he had very negative feelings toward this 
mother who offered him no satisfactions, who 
was so obviously inadequate, and who em- 
barrassed him so acutely with her giggling 
and foolish talk. Since he felt no love for her, 
only his sense of self-worth was deeply in- 
volved in this; he felt himself a lesser person 
because he was his mother’s son. He felt 
angry and hostile, too, that she would not 
release him so that he could fully belong to 
his foster family. Charles talked about his 
displeasure and resentment at coming in to 
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see his mother so frequently. He felt that 
they had nothing in common, nothing that 
they could talk about, and that the best 
thing she could do for him would be to permit 
his adoption by his foster parents. 


Visits then became increasingly painful 
for Mrs. Cantor, although it was a long time 
before she could trust the worker enough to 
discuss this. The interviews with the mother 
which followed each visit with her son were 
fully focused on herself and her needs. We 
learned that she had her own set of standards 
that blocked her ability to surrender Charles. 
She felt some sense of status because she was 
not one of those who abandoned her baby. 
“T would never throw him away, like other 
mothers who leave their children on a door- 
step.” When we could patiently and pains- 
takingly help her understand that surrender 
was not to be equated with abandonment, 
and that it was the most responsible act 
under the circumstances, she began to take 
some tentative steps toward giving up the boy. 


Clarifying Mother-Child Relationship 
Even a parent with whom there had been 
little or only casual contact for a number of 
may, with a change of approach by 
the caseworker, begin to develop a relation- 
ship which allows him to take help. Then, as 
the client continues to receive 


years 


> casework help, 

he begins to sift the surface from the real 
Because of the fear and insecurity 
attached to the unknown, sometimes simply 
staying with the known feels to the client as 
though he is satisfying his need. Thus Mrs. 
Cantor could not at first take in that her 
relationship with her child, far from meeting 
her need, had most negative implications to 
a person. 


need. 


] 
her as 


Dimly at first, and then somewhat more clearly, 
she began to see Charles as a person apart from 
herself. She had given birth to him and assumed 
the rights of ownership as a result. However, as 
time went on she was able to see that his wishes 
and needs were different from hers. 

A parent who wants a connection with her 
child may at first take for granted that he 
would want one with her. With help, she 
can come to face the reality that he did not 
include her in his scheme of living. 

Charles came in reluctantly for his appoint- 


ments with his mother. He would let her know 
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that he was in a hurry, that he had had to forego 
a ball game to come, and that his friends were 
waiting for him to return. She could learn in a 
limited way, and was pathetically eager to learn, 
how to make the visit a little better for Charles. 
She controlled the deluge of kisses with which she 
had been wont to overwhelm him, but had noth- 
ing to substitute in its place. 

A parent who does not have the emotional 
and intellectual wherewithal to enter into an 
adult relationship with her growing child 
needs the time with the worker after each 
painful visit, so that through this relation- 
ship she can keep from feeling utterly 
stroyed and worthless, and ¢c 
feeling of self-esteem. 


de- 
can recover some 


At the same time, these interviews must 
also further the agency’s goals for the child. 
We worked toward helping Mrs. Cantor 
understand that in surrendering Charles, she 
would be giving him something of great 
importance, which in turn could increase her 
feeling of self-worth. We encouraged the boy 
to tell her of his wish for adoption and his 
feeling that he could be less negative toward 
her if she could meet his need. She herself 
could feel that her visits with her child were 
becoming increasingly painful to her and that 
neither she nor Charles was benefiting from 
them. In addition, the worker underscored 
the very responsible contribution Mrs. Cantor 
could make in providing for Charles’ finan- 
cial security through surrendering him. This 
she could well understand, and it made good 
sense to her. 


Mother’s Movement Toward Surrender 

Because time is a primary consideration in 
the effective implementation of an adoption 
plan, the caseworker needs to evaluate care- 
fully to what extent the client has integrated 
the need and to what extent the worker may 
be superimposing his own sense of urgency. 
In some cases, the impact of repeated experi- 
ences, which are then utilized as dynamics 1n 
the casework process, is necessary before the 
client can take in the validity of an important 
alteration in her life. 

Although Mrs. Cantor now seemed ready 
to surrender Charles, part of her act of giving 
was to the worker, and part to the ‘child. 
She was emotionally not yet ready to follow 
through to actual surrender, and at the last 
moment could not sign the necessary papers. 
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She felt guilty 
like way 
like her 
this was real unreadiness, part a further and 
final testing to determine whether the worker 
truly wa 


and in a child- 
afraid that the worker would not 


as 


and ashamed, 


a result of her reneging. 


The worker could 
not negate Charles’ disappointment or elim- 

ate his realistic response, and in fact used 
- as a dynamic by means of which the mother 
was faced with the need to deal with Charles’ 
reaction. How ever, the could give 
Mrs. Cantor her own continued acceptance 
and understanding that the move toward 
surrender had perhaps been too ra] uid. We 
continued to recognize the mother’s wish and 
ability to help the child realize his desire 
adoption, and we let her know that we 
want her to feel sure. 


s there for her too. 


worker 


for 
> would 


We then worked out widely spaced visits, 
once every four months, between mother and 
child. This came about naturally from the 
boy’s point of view because his need was for 
greater separation. From the mother’s point 
of view it came about naturally because to 
her it represented a compromise between 
surrender and fuller possession of the child. 
We arranged for Mrs. Cantor to have the 
formerly scheduled visit periods, plus other 
regular appointments, as interview time with 
the worker. Through this rechanneling of 
emphasis, the mother was able to give up the 
spurious satisfactions of an unreal mother- 
hood for the more basic comfort of the 
recognition and acceptance of her own needs. 
Charles was"shifted more and more to the 
periphery of her focus, until she finally was 
truly ready to contemplate the surrender. 
This time she did follow through. 


Mrs. Cantor needed to know that the 
agency would continue to be interested in 
her. Also, she could not totally accept the 
finality of never seeing Charles again, “even 
just to say ‘hello’ and to see how he grows 
up.” Both Charles and the prospective 
adoptive parents could accept this one con- 
dition. After carefully thinking it through, 
the agency endorsed the plan in view of some 
of the exceptional factors in this situation, 
such as the history of the long association 
between the mother and child; Charles’ level 
of development, which permitted him to be 
actively involved in the decision; and the 
readiness of the prospective adoptive parents 
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Part of 


to go along with it. Without these factors 
such a plan could have no validity. 

The decision was further based on the 
agency’s realization that this was as far as 
the mother could go at this point. We chose 
adoption status with compromise for Charles 
in preference to non-adoption. We did antici- 
pate that she might eventually be able to 
give this tie up completely, 
be seeing Charles 


since she would 
ae once a year, and he 
would be moving further away from her in 
his own life while she was experiencing more 
satisfactions apart from him. 


Conclusion 

It is now one year since Mrs. Cantor sur- 
rendered Charles. During this time she has 
seen him once. She seems to be content with 
her decision, and is now beginning to show 
greater independence and ability to manage 
without the agency. 

Charles, meanwhile, is making great strides. 
Hitherto a rather dour, sullen boy with a 
feel of anger and pessimism about him, he 
has become a warmer, brighter youngster, 
seems more cheerful and outgoing, and laughs 
more easily. Although his natural intelligence 
has always been good, he had been blocked 
in his scholastic performance, displaying little 
sense of self-worth and seeming to lack 
incentive for utilizing himself more fully. 
He now functions better in school and 1s 
deriving much satisfaction from his improved 
performance. He seems freed, too, from the 
bondage of his hostile feeling toward his 
natural mother and, as he has found some- 
thing in her to like, can also begin to like 
himself and others more. 


It is important to speculate on how much 
sooner this might have happened had we 
been able earlier to accept the mother as a 
person with needs of her own, and had there 
been greater continuity of workers. It is 
entirely possible that the mother needed the 
impact of Charles’ growing up and away from 
her, needed to experience the discomfort in 
their later relationship, before she could 
come to terms with surrendering him. How- 
ever, we do have to ask ourselves whether 
greater awareness and a sharper focus in the 
casework process, from the beginning, might 
not have brought this situation to its ful- 
fillment sooner. 
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Malcolm S. Host 


Director 
Day Care Association of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


Ix HIS ADDRESS to members of the White 
House Conference Committee on December 


12, 1958, President Eisenhower s 
A" 


said, “Today 
million working women. Of that 
7% are working mothers and 
unquestionably a great number of the 714 


there are 
9 


million, 


to 
help keep the wolf from the door. They work 
eo 


million are working because they have 


because they have 

Locally, the Houston and Harris County 
Community Council estimated that 
17,000 children under six years old 
need day care.! 


has 
over 


The problem which faced the Day Care 
Association of Houston and Harris County 
in early 1958 was, “How 


good day 


can so many chil- 
care service?” The 
United Fund agency, had 
centers and fifty family day 
only 420 children 
There were no prospects of any imme- 


dren receive 
association, a 
three day care 
homes which could serve 
daily. 
diate large increase of financial support from 
the United Fund to expand the program 
appreciably, since all agencies in the city were 
attempting to stretch their services to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population. 


The association was faced with the pros- 
pect of closing intake, creating long waiting 
lists or locating additional resources. It was 
agreed that we would not consider the first 
two alternatives, except as a last resort. 


Recognizing that we could not give direct 


service to all children needing care, we re- 
afirmed that our primary responsibility was 
to the low-income families and to special 

1What Happens to Children of Emploved Mothers, a 
report of the Community Council of Houston and Harris 
County, Texas, July, 1958. 

Ed. Note: See also The Day Care of Little Children 
in a Big City, a report of the work of the Day Care 
Unit, Dept. of Health, N Y C. CWLA, 1946. 
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How a day care association helped strengthen a 
community's commercial day care centers. 


problem situations. However, we also re- 
affirmed our interest in good day 


service for all children. 


care 


Following this reaffirmation and general 
limiting of program scope, we agreed also to 
explore two other areas: the use made of 
other existing day care facilities in the 
county, and the family day home program. 


Use of Other Facilities 


We found that there were ninety-five com- 
mercial day care centers which were licensed 
by the state, and that this represented space 
for approximately 2,000 children under six 


years old.? 


The possibility of using these facilities 
was discussed, and the following questions 
were raised: 
families 
facility? 


Would it be good to refer 

we know little about the 
Would it be possible to assist low- 
income families with the payment of fees 
to these commercial centers? (We 


when 


> have funds 
available to assist low-income families with 
their fees The 
amount of assistance given is determined by 


in our family day homes. 


the caseworker and is based on a sliding fee 
scale.) Without association supervision, how 
be sure that good day 
being offered? 


could we care was 


A group staff, board and 
community discussed the possibilities. It was 
agreed that since the State Department of 


Public Welfare licenses 


representing 


all commercial day 
care centers and revalidates them annually 
in accordance with state licensing standards, 
we could be assured that they are maintain- 
ing standards. We found that the ninety-five 
commercial centers were well distributed 
2 Periodic report of the licensing section of the Child 


Welfare Division, Texas State Department of Public 
Welfare. 
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throughout the city, and therefore the asso- 
ciation would have flexibility of placement 
planning. 


The cost of setting up new association 
centers was evaluated. It was agreed that 
the community could make better use of 
funds by assisting with day care fees in 
these already-operating commercial programs 
than by setting up additional community 
day care programs. The state licensing 
authorities agreed that the majority of the 
owners of commercial day care centers were 
interested in providing good day care and 
would welcome help from the association in 


improving their services. 


Pilot Project 

The first step in broadening the Day 
Care Association’s services was to determine 
which of the commercial 
facilities met the association’s standards for 


many licensed 


a program most beneficial to children. 


We were fortunate to have, as a part-time 
member of our staff, a caseworker who had 
recently worked with the state licensing 
division. Having worked with many of the 
commercial centers, she was able to outline 
the positives and negatives of many of the 
programs. We also consulted some of the 
licensing staff members for similar informa- 
tion. As a result of this review, the centers 
were categorized according to the general 
quality of program offered. 


The association also became a member of 
the professional child care group—an organi- 
zation of licensed, commercial-center oper- 
ators who have joined together to learn more 
about good day care programing and to 
elicit more community support for good, 
licensed, day care programs. We had learned 
that this group consisted of those operators 
who were most interested in improving 
standards, and for that reason we decided 
to limit referrals to members of this group, 
initially. Going to the meetings of this group 
afforded our staff members an opportunity 
to know the operators personally and to 
evaluate their attitudes and abilities. 
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The association assumed leadership in 
arranging for a six-week day care workshop 
An 


average of forty-five commercial operators 


focused on “pre-school programing.” 


and teachers attended each session. Their 
responses aided us further in evaluating the 
individual programs offered. 


While this general evaluation was taking 
place, one of our caseworkers assumed re- 
sponsibility for visiting a few commercial | 
programs in an area with a high demand for } 
service. She focused on those which were 
well recommended by the licensing division | 


and were operated by persons who seemed | 


to exhibit sound knowledge of programing | 
and understanding of children. 


During these visits, the caseworker would | 
observe and evaluate the existing program 
in the light of information and impressions 
previously gained. She talked to the operator | 
about the caseworker’s role with the parent, | 


the child and the commercial center, and } 
about procedures to be followed for referral. 


In general, she tried to open the lines of 
communication so that the commercial center | 


operator would feel free to use the staff of 


the association for consultation regarding 
program, parents and children. Families who | 
could pay the commercial fee were then | 
referred to those facilities whose quality of 
care had been found acceptable. The worker 
followed up with a visit to the facility to 
observe, to discuss the child’s and family’s | 
adjustment, and to emphasize again that we | 
were ready to work with the operator to 


| 
make the placement successful. The response } 
to these placements by parents, commercial 
operators and our caseworker was generally 
positive. For some of the operators, this was | 
their first experience with social history data; | 
they recognized its value in better meeting 
the needs of children. 


income families. The parent paid part of the 
fee and the association the rest, at a rate 
agreed upon at intake. Both parent and 
association paid the commercial center di- } 
rectly each week. Not all centers were | 


) 
We next placed a few children from a 
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available for use by low-income families, 
since the association has a ceiling on the 
amount which can be paid to either a family 
day home or a commercial day care center. 
This was viewed as a mechanical limitation, 
which we hoped would be modified in the 
future by an increase in funds for helping 
low-income families with fee payments. 


Casework Service 

The need for casework service to parents 
and children using day care facilities varies. 
For that reason, our casework staff regularly 
evaluates each individual situation, on the 
basis of our intake information, the worker’s 
observation of the child, the child’s adjust- 
ment in the group, and the family situation. 
Families and children are then given active 
(regular contact), semi-active (contact every 
one or two months), or inactive (contact 
each six months) status. We generally follow 
this same procedure in contacts with families 
who to commercial centers. 
However, we have added a fourth category — 


are referred 
referred and closed—which consists of fam- 
ilies whom we evaluate as needing placement 
service only, at this time. They are told that 
casework service 1s available, and the respon- 
sibility for initiating it is left with them. 


The caseworker makes a similar type of 
evaluation of the commercial centers’ need 
for casework service. The evaluation is based 
on the operators’ understanding of the needs 
of children (both as individuals and_ in 
groups), their procedures with and attitude 
toward the parents, and the kind of problems 
presented by the children we have referred. 
The availability of casework service is ex- 
plained to them. Each center is then placed 
in an active, semi-active or inactive category. 

In 1958, 120 children were placed in com- 
mercial day care programs. These children 
could not have been served by our own asso- 


ciation facilities because we had no room. 


Family Day Home Program 
With a casework staff of five workers and 
a supervisor, the association’s present day 
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home program consists of fifty day homes 
and about 210 children. The caseworkers 
have responsibility for recruiting, studying, 
licensing and supervising day homes, for 
direct casework with children and parents, 
and for casework at the three day care 
centers (this includes service to 210 children 
and their families, as well as service to the 
teaching staff). They also have intake re- 
sponsibility, which averages 300 inquiries 
per month. 


Obviously, this program could not be 
expanded, with present staff, without de- 
creasing the quality of service given to the 
child and his family. However, it was 
determined that approximately 70 percent 
of the day homes had been with the associa- 
tion for more than three years. In discussions 
with the staff, it was generally agreed that 
many of these day care mothers had used the 
association well and were currently running 
independent day homes capably, using staff 
selectively. 


If casework service is effective, it seemed 
that good, sustained casework service over 
a period of time in certain day homes should 
produce highly qualified, independently func- 
tioning day mothers. These women should 
be able to provide good service to children 
whether they remain with the association or 
become commercial. Would it not be logical 
to encourage them to transfer to the state 
licensing division and seek licensing as a 
commercial day care facility? The association 
could still place children in the home, just 
as we would in other commercial day care 
Casework still be 
available when needed, yet our staff would 


centers. service would 
be relieved of the routine licensing respon- 
sibility as well as the keeping of monthly 
statistical records on the home. 


This would free the worker to recruit and 
supervise new facilities whose operators know 
little about day care programing, and to 
work more intensively with parents and 
children who need casework service. In a 
few years, the new facility might also_be 
ready for a commercial license. 
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This approach made us aware that we 
could free our staff to do an intensive job of 
supervision with new day care resources. 
Secondly, this movement from agency day 
home to commercially licensed home would 
give the community more facilities with good 
standards to serve the many children who 
need day care. 


Evaluation of Program 


Generally, we have been most enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of this broadened 
program. The following advantages seem 
evident: 


More children can be served. 

The commercial programs have used the asso- 
ciation staff effectively in improving their pro- 
grams. This benefits not only the child placed 
there by the association, but all the children 
served by the commercial center. 

The staff of the commercial centers have called 
on our caseworkers for assistance with problems 
of individual children who had not been referred 
initially by our association. 

The cost of serving children under this arrange- 
ment is less than it would be if a new facility 
were opened by the association. 


The number of licensed facilities in the 
community has increased. Six of our agency 
day homes have transferred from the asso- 
ciation to the licensing division. Our staff 
has recruited nine more homes and is now 
working intensively to help them understand 
children, parents, and day care programing. 
We continue to evaluate regularly the readi- 
ness of specific day homes for this transfer. 


Problems 


Several problems still remain to be worked 
out. One of these is differences in fees. Be- 
cause we lack sufficient funds to assist low- 
income families, we have not been able to 
pay some of the higher commercial fees. 
Consequently placement could not always 


be made in the commercial center of our 
choice. 
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There is also need for more personal con. 
tact with the commercial centers before 
placement is made or recommended. It is 
important to the parents that the association 
know the facility it recommends. Staff mem.| 
bers become anxious about any recommenda. 
tion they make without adequate knowledge 
of the program being offered. 


A general distrust on the part of the com. 
mercial programs is a third problem. Gen. 


erally, the owners have viewed community 


day care as unfair competition. They are not 
yet aware of the magnitude of the day care 
problem, nor do they understand that the 
purpose of the association’s program is to 
insure good day care for children, whether 
commercial, non-profit or public. 


9 


Transfers of agency homes to commercial 
license have not always been smooth. Feel- 
ings of being rejected by either the agency 
or the worker have had to be worked through. 
Our own ability to evaluate the readiness of 
a home for transfer needs to be improved. 
We also need more community interpreta- 
tion of the existing licensing law and the 
value of a licensed facility to both the child 
and his family. 


eS 
———————————— 


Conclusion 


We have been most pleased with the new 
program, since it seems to have benefited 
community, family and child. More good 
licensed facilities will be available to the 
public, and children in commercial programs 
can benefit from 
knowledge and staff. 


now the association’s 


We believe that this approach may have 
implications for other services in social 
welfare. Can a family agency with a long 
waiting list refer financially adequate clients 
to social workers in private practice? Can a 
foster care agency make use of independent 
boarding homes? A selective evaluation of 
the total resources in the community may 
open up many other possibilities for broader 
services to those who need them. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Howard Hopkirk Settles in Texas 
Corpus Curisti attracts Howard W. Hop- 


kirk, who will spend another year or possibly 
two temporary director of Children’s 
Services there. Mr. Hopkirk likes Corpus 
Christi—both the climate and the people— 
and plans to stay there, in his new house at 
526 Grant, even after his job with Children’s 
Services has terminated. 
@ 


International Congress on Youth 


as 


The World Union of Organizations for the 
Safeguard of Youth will hold its first inter- 
| national congress in Rome on ; a 19-25, 
1960. The Union is concerned with programs 
for all kinds of exceptional children, includ- 
ing the handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
retarded, and delinquent. The theme of the 
conference will be: ““Team work in the solu- 
tion of technical and administrative prob- 
lems in programs for maladapted children 
and youth.” Further information about the 
congress can be had by writing to the Secre- 
tary General, U.M.O.S.E.A., 28 Place Saint- 


Georges, Paris 9e™*, France. 


& 
READERS’ FORUM 


Repeated Out-of-Wedlock Pregnancies 
To the Editor: 
I have read with interest Mr. Jackson’s 


letter to the editor of “Child Welfare” 
regarding “repeated out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancies,’ and Miss Thornhill’s reply. I 


should like to add a few points to those made 
by Miss Thornhill in her letter. The sincerity 
and the keen interest which he has shown, 
both in the specific topic of Miss Thornhill’s 
article and in its relationship to the Aid to 
Dependent Children program, are much 
appreciated. There is no question about the 
gravity of the problem of illegitimacy in the 
United States, or about the rapid increase in 
illegitimacy. However, the seriousness of this 
problem should not be confused with the 


question of the merits and the necessity of 


the ADC program. Here in Virginia, less 
than 10 percent of the illegitimate children 
under eighteen years of age are currently 
receiving ADC. The corresponding national 
figure was recently given as 13 percent of all 
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illegitimate children. In this connection, 


I think a pamphlet entitled Who Should Cast 
the First Stone?! will be of interest. 


The letter expresses concern about “the 
mounting cost of Aid to Dependent Children 
to mothers of three or more illegitimate chil- 
dren.” As long as the program is based on 
the proposition that family needs must be 
considered and that the grant must be re- 
lated to these needs, the cost of help to the 
larger family will necessarily exceed the cost 
of help to the smaller family. This is true 
whether the children involved are legitimate 
or illegitimate; there is a good deal of public 
pressure, in many quarters, against high 
grants on Aid to Dependent Children, re- 
gardless of the legitimacy of the family rela- 
tionships. This public pressure affecting 
assistance programs takes a number of forms, 
including pressure for a flat maximum grant, 
regardless of size of family; for tying in the 
maximum grant figure, if one is adopted, to 
the factor of “competition” with private 
wages; for a percentage reduction in ADC 
grants, even after they have been computed 
on a minimum budget basis; and for sliding 
scales of allowances in public assistance pro- 
grams, under which the allowance for one or 
two persons is much more adequate than the 
allowances for larger families. In some states 
there are active pressure groups pushing for 
better public assistance allowances for the 
aged, for the blind, or other groups, but not 
for more adequate help in ADC. Further- 
more, of course, the aged and blind adults 
are entitled to the vote, while the dependent 
children are not, and this may militate fur- 
ther against adequate help to large families. 


I think the “Report to the Governor and 
General Assembly of Virginia by Commission 
to Study Problems Relating to Children 
Born Out of Wedlock” will also be of interest. 
This report has just been released and con- 
tains both a majority report and a dissenting 
statement by the minority of the Commis- 
sion, indicating the extent of disagreement 
among intelligent citizens on this problem. 
It should be noted that in connection with 
the ages of unmarried mothers, at least in 
this state, the largest number of illegitimate 


1 Written by E.P. Boyden and published by the 
Virginia League of Local Welfare Executives, 311 S 


Boulevard, Richmond, Va. 








children are born to mothers in the age 
bracket fifteen through nineteen years of age. 
While a relatively few ADC cases involving 
the mothers of a large number of illegitimate 
children make the headlines, this 1s not a 
— situation. A statistical study of our 
ADC load in Richmond in September 
1958 indesaned that ADC families entirely 


composed of illegitimate children averaged 


iSe 


2.8 children, while those entirely composed 
of legitimate children averaged 3.8. 


Mr. Jackson’s letter indicates that “many 
persons believe that the overall beneficial 
results” of the ADC program have been 
relatively small ‘fas in various other attempts 
to legislate morals. ’ Actually, there is 
a good deal of evidence that the beneficial 
results of the Aid to Dependent Children 
program have been very substantial and I 
question whether the primary aim of this 
program was to slate morals.” It ap- 
pears to me that the chief aim of the program 


“legis 


was to enable needy families to keep their 
children in their own homes or in 
near relatives. This result appears to have 
been achieved, as will be indicated below. 
The ADC program is set up differently from 
old Mother’s Aid programs which preceded 
it. Most of those programs specified that the 
mother must maintain “a suitable home” for 
the children. The Aid to Dependent Children 
sections of the Social Security Act, on the 
other hand, based eligibility on the children’s 
being deprived of care or support of one or 
both parents because of death, illness or con- 
tinued absence from the home. Nothing is 
stated in the Federal Act in terms of morality 
or of a “suitable home.” Many states have 
adopted “suitable home” provisions as a part 
of their ADC programs, but it is definitely 
not a feature of the Federal Act or of the 
nation-wide ADC program. A proper home 
life, reasonably protecting the children’s 
physical, mental and moral development, is 
obviously of great importance. For this 
reason, some children cannot be left in their 
own homes, but are removed by the courts 
and committed to foster care. On the other 
hand, this cannot be done on a wholesale 
scale, for reasons of cost, staff limitations, 
shortage of good foster homes, etc. 

Miss Thornhill’s original article on this 


subject mentioned “proposals for punitive 
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those of 





and restrictive legislation” made in at least 
fourteen states..Aren’t proposals of this type 
the real attempt to “legislate morality” and 
aren’t they pretty certain to be futile, or 
worse, if adopted? 

For an assessment of the extent to which} 
the Aid to Dependent Children program has 
met its main goal, has only to read 

“Future Citizens All,” the broadest study of 
the Aid to Dependent Children program 
made to date. This book was written by 
Blackwell & Gould of the Institute for Re. 
search in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina. It was published by the American | 
Public Welfare Association in 1952, and was | 
based on a study - of the Aid to Dependent | 
Children program in thirty-eight states, the} 
District of Columbia and the (then) Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Among the findings of the [ 
study were the following: 


1. Only 2 percent of ADC children in the states 
studied were involved in court cases of neg- 
lect while receiving Aid to Depe ms 


one 


Children. 

2. More than 93 percent of the ADC children | 
in the cases studied were still in their own 
homes when the cases were closed. 

3. “A roughly computed annual rate for juve. 
nile delinquency among these ADC chi Idren 
between 7 and 17 years of age came to 9 per 
1,000, as compared to the national average 


of 12 per 1,000 for all children in this age | 
group.” | 
' 


- 





To assume that the ADC program is an 
attempt to “legislate morality” and that it 
ought to produce this result is to expect a 
good deal of any governmental program, as 
Mr. Jackson himself indicated. If one consid- 
ers the actual goal, as indicated above, there is | 
a good deal of evidence that this program, by 
and large, has done its job and done it well, 
Among the alternatives to this progran, | 
foster boarding care is a more costly solution, | 
and one in which the facilities are severely 
limited; legal adoption by agency placement | 
also raises problems, and complete abandon- 
ment of the families involved seems pretty 
unthinkable, in the United States in the 20th 
century. Actually, the latter alternative 
would probably be much more costly, both 
socially and financially, in the long run than 
the ADC program, for all its drawbacks and 
for all the unfavorable headlines it receives. 
No attack on the problem of illegitimacy can 
be successful, which is mainly an attack upon 


ees 
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that small percentage of illegitimacy in our 
society which occurs within the ADC pro- 
gram. No attack on immorality can hope to 
prevail, which is directed not against 1m- 
morality in the population at large, but 
rather against this small segment of the 
problem. 


board members 
are sincerely concerned about illegitimacy in 
the ADC program. If there were a simple 
way to eradicate it without doing more harm 
than good, they would be in favor of it. How- 

illegitimacy is not a simple problem. 
Let us try to see it in its true light 


Pub lic welfare staffs and 


ever, 

ght, as a prob- 
lem with which the evtire community must 
be concerned, and not just as an annoying 
and expensive part of the public assistance 


program. 


- 
Hersert G. Ross 
Superintendent, Dept. of Public ee: 
Social Service Bureau, Richmond, Va. 
we 


BOOK NOTES 


Emotional Problems of Childhood, 
Samuel Liebman, M.D. Philadelphia: J. 
cott Co., 1958, 176 pp., $5.00. 

This volume represents selected portions 
of the Eighth Annual North Shore Lecture 
Series. The chapters are arranged according 
to the sequence of personality and physio- 
logic development. In interesting 
first chapter, Therese Benedek discusses the 
psychological aspects of pregnancy and 
parent-child relationships. She relates the 
physiological plicwoiiche of parenthood, in- 
cluding conception, pregnancy, 
and nursing, 


edited by 


B. Lippin- 


the very 


parturition 
to the psychoanalytic concepts 
associated with motherhood and fatherhood. 
In the second chapter, Julius B. Richmond 
and Earle L. Lipton discuss the relationship 
of the early physical development of the 
child, rhythmic need and gratification pat- 
terns, feeding, sleeping and motility patterns 
in children. 
cussion of the correlation between psycho- 
ogical processes, physiological effects, and 
the development of psychopathology. 


There is a very interesting dis- 


Margaret Hall Powers’ third chapter cov- 
ers the management of speech disorders and 
resultant learning difficulties. She goes into 
the relationship between speech function, 
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learning and adjustment, and _ discusses 
briefly the incidence and classification of 
speech disorders. Most of the chapter is 


about stuttering and the other more common 
speech disorders; the management of the 
child with a speech disorder is clearly 
discussed. 


Harry M. Segenreich discusses the behavior 
problems of childhood, and Joseph B. Cramer 
discusses adolescent behavior problems and 
guidance for parents. These two chapters 
present an interesting review of the literature 
and current thinking on behavior problems 
and their relationship to the developmental 
features of latency and adolescence. Included 
are the concepts associated with the classical 
child guidance approach. 


Joseph J. Michaels, in his chapter on the 
management of the juvenile delinquent, 
gives an excellent review of the literature 
and current thinking in this field. The latter 
portion of the chapter lucidly presents his 
concept of delinquent character, and its 
relationship to impulsiveness and persistent 
enuresis. 


In chapter five, “The Management of 
Puberty and Sex in Adolescence,” Morris A. 
Sklansky reviews the developmental features 
of adolescents and the psychological impli- 
cations for normal and pathologic reactions. 


The final chapter, by William Cooper, on 
the emotional problems of the physically 
handicapped child, utilizes a series of short 
case examples to demonstrate the emotional 
reactions to organic pathology. Many prac- 
tical and useful suggestions for the manage- 
ment of this type of child and his family 
are given. 

This book is a survey of current thinking 
in relation to the emotional problems of 
child hood. 
sarily 


As such it suffers from the neces- 


extensive, rather than intensive, 


approach to these areas. However, it does 
give a clear, well presented and_ useful 


review of current thinking in the field of 
the family, child development, and child 
pathology. As such, it is, I believe, a worth- 
while and useful contribution to child welfare. 


Irving Kaurman, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Tufts 
Scho ol « if Medicine, aston, Masi, 


University 











CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7. 


50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00, Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. 


Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 


by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKER (MSW) —Progres- 
sive child-caring agency offers op- 
portunities to work 1n group care and 
foster care. Total population 34. 
Boys id aide from 10 years old 
through high school, of normal intel- 
ligence with emotional problems. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Good personnel practices. Will con- 
sider beginner. Salary range $5400- 
$7000. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write to R. B. Mat- 
thews, Superintendent, Adelaide 
Christian Home for Children, $441 
Overland Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


CASEWORKER, female, M.S.W. 
Treatment oriented children’s home. 
Good supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation. Small case load. Starting 
salary $5400. Frank Howard, Epis- 
copal Church Home For Children, 
940 Ave. 64, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: The 
Adoption Institute has an immediate 
opening for a top-notch person with 
MSW and qualifying experience. 
Good salary, fringe benefits and 
challenging work situation. Write: 
Ben Hoffman, Executive Director, 
1026 S. Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles 
19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on tri 2ining 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director,Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS: The Adoption 
Institute has several immediate 
openings for mature, flexible, com- 
petent persons with MSW, with or 
without experience in a child or 
family welfare agency. Salary re- 
lated to applicant’s qu: alifications. 
Fringe ene and challenging work 


situation. Write: Ben Hoffman, 
Executive Director, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19-Cahit: 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Opportunities 
If you are interested in em- 
ployment as a caseworker in a 
family, child welfare, or adop- | 
tion agency under Catholic 
auspices, read this carefully — 
| Mr. William Erickson, repre- 
| senting several Catholic agen- 
| cies in the family and child 
welfare fields, will be inter- 
viewing and accepting applica- 
tions forexcelle ntemployment 
opportunities in Southern 
| California. He will be repre- 
senting agencies in the Greater 
Los Angeles Area and in the 
Counties of Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Orange and San 
| Bernardino, 
| You may contact him for an 
interview by calling the hotels 
listed on the dates indicated | 
(between 5:00 P.M. and 8:30 
P.M.). Leave your name and 
phone number if you do rot 
make contact. If you wish to 
make contact before the date 
| listed, write to the agency of | 
your choice or directly to Mr. 
William Erickson, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 §S 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
St. Louis, Mo.— March 20 and 
21—Pick-Melbourne Hotel. 


Chicago, Ill—March 23— 
Palmer House. 
Boston, Mass.—March 25— 


Sheraton Hotel. | 
Washington, D. C.—March | 
28 and 29—Manger Hamilton | 
Hotel. | 
New York City—April 4— 


Commodore Hotel. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


CASEWORKER II or HI—MSW— 
(Male). In parent-child guidance 
service. Casework treatment oriented 


toward work with total family of 


boys aged 6-18. Work is challenging 
and stimulating. Minimal dictation 
with supervision geared toward in- 
dependent practice. CWLA mem- 
ber. Psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Social Secur- 
ity and retirement, health insurance. 
Effective Marchl —Salary: I1,$5400- 
6756; III, $6036-$7548; 5-step plan. 
Can appoint at qualified step. Milton 
L. Goldberg, Executive Director 
Jewish Big Brothers Association, 
Room 366, 590 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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CHILD WELFARE 
WORKER. Approximately $460- 
$307 per month. Immediate open. 
ings in adoptions, child placement 
and protective services for social 
workers with 1 year grad. 
work. No experience necessary. High 
professional standards and advance. 
ment opportunities. Write County 
Personnel, 403 Civic Center, San 
Diego 1, Calif. 


MARIN COUNTY has opening for 
family caseworker in progressive 
public welbine program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate 
training required. Salary range 
$5634-$6672. Ideal location 20 min- 
utes north of San Francisco. Write 
Marin County Welfare Dept., 622 
4th St., San Rafael, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for multiple. 
function agency. Vacancies in family 
service, chiefly counseling and work 
with unmarried mothers. Psychiatric 
consultation, good personnel prac- 
tices. MSW required. Some experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $4600- 
$6600, can appoint at $6000 if ex- 
perience warrants. Eleanor P. Shel- 


don, Director, Family & Children’s 
Services, 79 Worth St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


VENTURA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
Protective Services Worker 


To take over recently estab- 
lished position in expanding 
public agency. Interesting and 
challenging work with com- 
munity agencies concerned 
with children’s welfare. Real 
opportunity for advancement 
| in developing program. Work 
| in Southern Calif. county 
| ideally located on ocean, near 
mountain recreational areas. | 
Requires MSW or 1 year’s | 
grad. study and 1 year’s ex- | 
perience. Salary range: $5340- | 
$6480. Liberal benefits. Write | 
to Personnel Office, Court | 
House, Ventura, Calif. 
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